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DEATH. 
At New York, on May roth, Jons Foca Twompty, 
President of the China and Japan Trading Company, 
Limited. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 














Ir is reported that Korea is about to conclude a 
treaty with Russia. 


Tue arrival of the new season's teas is consider- 
ably later than usual. 


A METEOROLOGICAL observatory is in process of 
erection at Sakai, in Fukui Prefecture. 


A wixERAL spring has been discovered in the 
district of Shibata, Prefecture of Miyagi. 


A BURGLARY with violence took place in a wine- 
shop, Furocho, Yokohama, on the 13th instant. 





"Tur number of Japanese houses in Kobe is said 





to have increased by 3,262 during the current | 


year. 


Mr. Jose pa S. Lourerro has received his ex- 
equalur as Consul-General for Portugal in 
Tokiyo. 

A crass for the study of foreign languages has 
been opened in the Law School of the Judicial 
Department. 


Tue Graduation Ceremony was held at the Im- 
perial College of Engineering, Tokiyo, on the 
14th instant. 


A CONSIDERABLE land-slip is reported to have 
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occurred, on the 28th ultimo, in the district of 


A Toxrvo Journal states that gambling by 
female professionals is becoming prevalent in 


the province of Yechigo. 
3 


Two cases of cholera having occurred in Tokiyo, 
stringent measures have been taken to prevent 
any spread of the disease. 


Ir is stated that the next annual appropriation 
for the Postal Bureau will be 300,000 yen, 
instead of 250,000, as heretofore. 


Mr. Kawase, the new Japanese Representative 
at the Court of St. James's, is expected to set out 
for his post towards the end of June. 


Ir is stated that the new Commercial Code will 
be published in September and that it will come 
into force from the beginning of next year. 


A LARGE reservoir is about to be constructed at 
Koishikawa, Tokiyo, for the purpose of supplying 
the city with water during the hot weather. 


Tue weather during the week has been ex- 
ceedingly variable. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
the cold was almost equal to that of early March. 


A scuEME is on foot to construct a railway from 
Kanagawa to Hachioji. The Prefect of Kana- 
gawa is interesting himself actively in the 
enterprise. 





Nivereen convicts escaped from the Shiogama 
jail, Miyagi Prefecture, on the 11th instant. A 
jailer was severely wounded in trying to prevent 
their escape. 


Tue Nippon Race Club had the “ off day " of 
its Spring Meeting on the 13th instant. There 
were four events, two of which were won by 
Mr. “ Hugo." 


Two monuments are to be erected to the memory 
of the famous Minister li Kamon-no-kami. 
The monuments are to be at Uyeno, Tokiyo, 
and Noge, Yokohama. 








Tue traffic receipts on the Tokiyo-Yokohama 
railway for the week ended 11th instant, were 
12,566 yen, against 10,700 yen for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Tue brokers in Yokohama, who suspended busi- 
ness pending the investigation of certain questions 
connected with the recent case of embezzlement, 
have again resumed operations. 


A VIOLENT hurricane is reported to have visited 
the coast of Idzu, on the 2oth ultimo. ^A ship 
of 300 koku burden was blown up on the beach 
far beyond the reach of the tide. 





Tue Official Gazette announces the appointments 
of H.E. Tanaka Fujimaro to represent Japan 





|at the Court of Rome, and of H.E. Kuki Taka- 





kadzu to be Japanese Minister at Washington. 








A sum of 4,440 yen, which had been collected 
by the Tanaka Bank in the district of Agumori, 


province of Shinano, was stolen on the 2nd 
instant. The thieves have not been discovered. 


AN attempt to sell spurious tea, made from the 
leaves of a shrub possessing deleterious qualities, 
has been discovered. All the persons engaged 
in the enterprise were arrested and are now 
awaiting trial. 


Tue editor of the Fiyu Shimbun has been fined 
10 yen for failing to republish from the columns 
of the Government Gazette a correction of a 
Notification which he had previously copied from 
that journal. 


Tue health of this Majesty the Emperor is not 
yet fully restored. His Majesty unfortunately 
suffered a slight relapse in consequence of 
attending a meeting of the Privy Council before 
having entirely shaken off his cold. 





Tue Protestant Missionaries of Kiyoto, Kobe, and 
Osaka, have unanimously addressed tothe Foreign 
Representatives in Tokiyo a memorial urging 
that in the pending revision of the treaties greater 
liberality should be shown to Japan’s claims with 
regard to extraterritoriality. 


A private bank in Tokiyo called the Maruya 
Ginko has suspended payment. The liabilities 
are said to be six hundred and ninety thousand 
|yen, and the capital one hundred and fifty 
thousand. The chief sufferers are the medical 
gentlemen of the capital, with whom the bank 
was a favorite on account of the name of the 
great scholar, Mr. Fukuzawa, being included 
among its promoters. 


A new newspaper called the Fiyuto Shimbun, 
or Light of Liberalism, has been started in 
Tokiyo. The proprietors celebrated the birth of 
the journal on the rrth instant at an entertain- 
ment to which a large number of guests were 
invited. The proceedings were very animated, 
and an immense number of fireworks were sent 
up containing handkerchiefs on which the name 
of the paper was inscribed. 


Aw association called the Kangtyo-shihon- 
gwaisha, or Company of Capitalists for the” 
Promotion of Industry, held its inaugural cere- 
mony at the large tea-house, Nakamura-ro, in 
Tokiyo, on the roth instant. The object of the 
Company is to lend money to persons desirous 
of engaging in agricultural enterprise, and for 
this purpose a sum of ten million yen has been 
subscribed by the shareholders. 


Tue new Club in the Rokumei-kwan, Tokiyo, 
was opened on the 14th instant, under the pre- 
sidency of His Imperial Highness Prince Kita 
Shirakawa. The Governor of Tokiyo, Mr. 
Yoshikawa, was unanimously elected Vice- 
President, and the following gentlemen were 
appointed as a Committee of management :— 
Major Tajima, Captain Kuróka, Messrs. Hayashi, 
Saito, Nakagawa, Katsu Inouye, the Honorable 
P. le Poer Trench, Baron Zedtwitz, Mr. Malenda, 
and Mr. W. H. Stone. 
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Tur telegram brought news on the 13th instant 
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that a treaty of peace had been concluded be- 
tween France and China. There were four 
conditions. First, that France is to have the full 
right of establishing commercial relations with 
Yünnan, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. Second, 
that China surrenders to France the protectorate 
of the whole of Tonquin and Annam, and defi- 
nitely abandons all responsibility within their 
limits. Third, that France does not demand an 
indemnity. Fourth, that the Chinese forces 
immediately evacuate Tonquin. 


A saLE of Railway Bonds to the value of five 
million yen has been notified by the Minister of 
Finance. This is the second instalment of the 
loan of twenty millions for the construction of 
the Nakasendo Railway. The Bonds are issued 
at go. A guaranty payment of ten per cent. of 
the face value (100 yen) is required to be made 
at the time of application, and the remainder of 
the purchase money is to be paid in two instal- 
ments, the first on or before July 3oth, and the 
second on or before August 30th. All applica- 
tions must be forwarded to the Bank of Japan, its 
Branches or Agencies, before June roth. It is 
thought that these bonds will not be subscribed 
for as readily as the last, the interval between 
the two issues being so short. 








^ 7 NOTES. 


Ox Saturday afternoon last. the large tea-house, 
Nakamura-ro, at Riyogoku, Tokiyo, presented a 
very busy scene. The grounds were tastefully de- 
corated with lanterns, and in the river lay several 
barges containing an ample supply of fireworks. 
The occasion was the inauguration of the Kwan- 
givo-shihon-gwaisha, or Association of Capi- 
talists for the Promotion of Industry, a company 
Which has been in gradual process of formation 
during the past five years, and which now num- 
bers about two thousand shareholders and has a 
capital of ten million yen. The Japanese pro- 
fess to think that a prominent fault of their 
national character is a love of starting projects 
with a great display, and afterwards allowing 
them to dwindle down to insignificance and in- 
anition. They recognise that the rule of perma- 
nently successful enterprises is to develop from 
small beginnings, whereas here the tendency is 
a large beginning and a very diminutive sequel. 
The founders of the new company, resolved that 
this should not be their fate, seem to have gone 
almost to the other extreme : for during all these 
* years their steady and rapid growth has attracted 
so little attention that their magnificent opening 
ceremony on Saturday took the public by sur- 
prise. Five hundred guests were invited to 
take part in the affair, and from noon till three 
o'clock, the stream of arrivals was incessant. The 
whole of the immense tea-house was thrown 
open, but with the exception of some rare old 
pictures hung in the alcoves, and a tastefully 
composed collection of the emblems of happi- 
ness, prosperity, and longevity, no attempt was 
made to decorate the interior. It was worthy of 
note that among all this large assembly not more 
than half-a-dozen wore foreign clothes. Every- 
thing was purely Japanese. Even the naval band, 
which was in attendence, confined itself, for the 
most part, to Japanese airs, and among the 
viands which were served at four o'clock in great 
profusion, the only alien was beer. About two 
hours after noon the fire-works commenced, and 
continued until half-past three o'clock, after 
which short addresses were delivered by the 
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promoters of the Company, and then the huge 
crowd of guests arranged themselves round the 
rooms, or in double lines down the middle, to 
partake of soup, sashimi and boxes of rice with 
condiments, the whole washed down by quanti- 
ties of saké. Fifty dancing girls acted as cup- 
bearers, and though assisted by a large staff of 
servants as well as by some twenty of the hosts, 
their post was no sinecure. Until dinner was 
served, a very tolerable degree of order was 
preserved ; but when the lights were lit every- 
body seemed to do just as he pleased, some 
organizing geisha performances, others urging 
the wrestlers, of whom a number were present, 
to show their skill as dancers, and others dancing 
on their own account, or exercising their lungs 
by cheering the fire-works, Altogether it was 
as merry a meeting as Tokiyo has witnessed for 
a long while, and not the least interesting part 
of the affair was, that while the merchants were 
disporting themselves up-stairs, their wives, 
seated to the number of thirty or forty, in a room 
below, were eating their soup and watching the 
fire-works or listening to the band in the most 
demure fashion imaginable. The official ele- 
ment was very small; Admiral Yenomoto, the 
Governor of Tokiyo, the Postmaster-General, 
the Chief Judge of the Supreme Court, the 
Inspector-General of Police, and three or four 
Secretaries of Departments, being the only 
representatives of the Government. The fo- 
reign guests, too, were very few—not more 
than twenty in all—and though three or four 
of the Ministers had been invited, they were 
unable to be present. The chief object of the 
Association is to further Agricultural industry. 
The promoters, seeing that there are still large 
tracts of land in Japan waiting to be brought 
under cultivation, but not likely to be reclaimed 
unless the people are offered monetary facilities 
on terms altogether different from those pre- 
scribed by the Banks, conceived the idea of 
forming a company whose chief object should 
be to lend capital to active, enterprising persons, 
who have no better security to give than their 
own qualities and the land they reclaim. With 
regard to the purpose to which the land is 
applied, no restrictions are admitted, everything 
that comes within the category of agriculture 
being allowed. Loans are either made in 
the ordinary fashion—r.e., for a fixed period 
during which interest only is paid,—or they 
are made in the form called JVen-wari-shó- 
kwan-Kashitsuke—t.e., for a period of not 
less than five, and not more than ten, years, 
during which half-yearly payments at the 
rate of fifteen per cent. and upwards, per annum, 
suffice to discharge both interest and principal. 
The liability of the shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their shares, which are 50 yen, and 
anybody, except a foreigner, may become a 
shareholder. The directors say that five years" 
experience has amply demonstrated the useful- 
ness of their enterprise, and indeed there can be 
very little doubt that an united effort of such a 
nature and such magnitude is certain to assist 
immensely in developing the large resources 
Japan possesses. The people have not hitherto 
concerned themselves much about the reclama- 
tion of land. Until the markets of the West 
were opened to them, they had little induce- 
ment to grow crops or multiply products which 
were in excess of home consumption. But 
things are different now. It is time that the 
export trade should begin to show some 
capability of reaching dimensions worthy of 
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the country and its population. Apart, too, 
from its excellent purpose, this Association 
is interesting on account of the evidence it fur- 
nishes that money is more abundant in Japan 
than we have been accustomed to suppose. It 
is evident that under existing circumstances, 
what the Association must be prepared to lend 
is cash, not merely credit, as would be the case 
in Europe or America were a similar company 
formed. That a number of merchants 
capitalists can be found competent and 
to apply ten million yen to a scheme which, 
however good, is not by any means as remunera- 
tive as some other varieties of investment, 
argues with much force in favour of the theory 
that the people's stores of money are hot by any 
means exhausted. 






Ix corroboration of what “a missionary” writes 
about the quiet but rapid progress of Christianity 
in the East, we have just been informed that in 
Takasaki, the terminus of the railway now 
opened, tapping the interior of the country, there 
is already a large and influential Christian 
church, planted by native pastors, entirely self- 
supporting, and their new church building, 
erected by Japanese funds, will be opened on 
the 16th inst. It might do some of our readers 
good to take an initial trip on the new railway 
that day, and be present at the opening of 
the new church. Then, as an evidence of the 
indirect influence Christianity is exercising 
on the moral development of the country, we 
learn that in the provincial assembly of the 
same Prefecture (Gumma), out of 40 members 
eight are Christians. And one of the reforms 
they have already accomplished is a deathblow to 
public brothels, that curse and scourge of 
Japan. No fresh blood is allowed now to enter 
those institutions which are in existenee, and a 
period of six years is given them to “ put their 
house in order", for after that time the existence 
of the public nuisance is to be forbidden by law. 
We learn also that in Nagasaki, where utter 
indifference reigned for years, a current has set in 
towards Christianity, one church alone re- 
porting an increase of a hundred or more within 
the last few months. 


We have had occasion to observe before now 
that were we to correct all the false renderings 
and misrepresentations published about writings 
contained in the Japan Mail, our time and 
space would be completely occupied with the 
task. We prefer, therefore, to repose confidence 
in the intelligence of our readers. But it is 
really very quaint to be charged with “ asserting 
at one time that the Government do not desire 
absolute jurisdiction over foreigners,” and at 
another, that “foreign opposition to the total 
abolition of exterritoriality is suicidal.” When 
it comes to putting words into a writers mouth 
for the purpose of convicting him of self-con- 
tradiction, something shrewder and less palpably 
manufactured than this might be devised. These 
accusations, however, are not important. As 
we have already said, if those who have adopted 
our opinions, still think it expedient to keep up 
a semblance of opposition, they are welcome to 
their pastime. We do not work to prove our- 
selves right, but to make the right win. Non 
opus est verbis, credite rebus ait. 





The Times, in reviewing George Elliot's Essays, 
a collection of which has been recently pub- 
lished, says :—“ There can be little question that 
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in her later years her writings took their colour 
from the character impressed on them by inti- 
mate association with a mind that was more 
philosophical than imaginative. Middlemarch 
and Daniel Deronda are leagues apart from her 
Adam Bede and her Silas Marner ; the great 
novelist had been loosening her hold upon her 
wonderful magic wand, or, as we might almost 
say, she had tried to change it. We admired 
the brilliancy that dazzled us while it kept our 
faculties on the strain, but we missed the sense 
of those gentle and simple human sympathies, 
which, by inspirations that seemed well nigh 
divine, touched us with the pathos or the hu- 
mour of realism. Adam Bede and Silas Marner 
will live and breathe so long as the English 
language is written ; while we suspect that her 
latest novels, if they must always rank among 
the classics of fiction, will be rather held in 
respect than read with pleasure.” We do not 
know how it is with our readers, but to our 
thinking the greatest of George Elliot's novels is 
Silas Marner. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
English language possesses any work of fiction 
worthy to rank above it. We should as soon 
think of comparing Daniel Deronda and Silas 
Marner as of preferring a flower of muslin and 
paper, however exquisitely formed, to a newly 
gathered bunch of violets and primroses. 





ONE of the facts brought out in the investigations 
of the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
Star Route Prosecutions is that a lawyer in New 
York, enjoying a good practice, considers him- 
self poorly paid if he only receives $100 per 
diem and his expenses. Mr. Bliss, one of the 
leading counsel for the prosecution in that case, 
brought a bill of $59,532 against the Govern- 
ment, $8,000 of which he has not yet received. 
It was shown in evidence that the District Attor- 
ney of the United States, whose salary is $6,000 
a year, charges from $100 to $500 a day for his 
services, and that a successful barrister thinks 
the former rate decidedly unremunerative. Con- 
siderable as these figures seem, it is certain that 
many an English lawyer derives a much larger 
income from his business. We have known a 
case of a leading practitioner at the Indian 
bar, whose fees amounted to a minimum of 
$60,000 a year, and sometimes as much as 
$100,000, 


Our office, says the Jiji Shimpo, with mournful 
significance, lately had the misfortune to sue 
a newspaper agent in Osaka for the sum of 
180 yen, representing the cost of papers sent him 
for several years past. After being repeatedly 
pressed for payment, he was declared insolvent. 
On examining his personal effects, they were 
found to be worth altogether 42 sez, consisting 
of an old hat, a tobacco-pipe, and a well-worn 
cushion. And, more by token, we have had to 
pay the costsof the suit. The woés of a news- 
paper office are by no means insignificant. 


Tue London Daily News has the following:— 
“The National Health Society has made use 
of the Foreign Office to get some valuable infor- 
mation as to foreign legislation against the use 
of arsenical and other poisonous colors in wall- 
papers and textile fabrics. In response to a 
circular from Lord Granville, our representatives 
at the European courts and at Washington have 
made careful inquiries on the subject, and their 
reports are issued as a parliamentary paper of 
fifty pages. There is a curious variety in the 
reports, some of the countries possessing the most 
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careful legislation, while the laws of others take 
no notice of the matter. In the United States 
there is no federal law on the subject at all, and 
from thirty-three out of forty-six states and terri- 
tories to which Mr. West addressed questions, 
answers have been received that there is no state 
legislation or municipal enactment dealing with 
poisonous pigments. A similar reply comes 
from Switzerland. There is no federal law on 
the subject, and in fourteen out of the twenty-five 
cantons of which the Swiss confederation consists 
there are no local laws. In eleven others laws 
do exist, but they differ greatly in stringency and 
accuracy of detail, and present nothing valuable. 
In Belgium there is a complete absence of any 
decrees on the subject; the restrictions in the 
penal code which apply to the sale of poisonous 
substances refer only to those used for food. In 
France, too, the regulations which exist have to 
do only with articles of food, but the Minister 
of Commerce has issued a circular in which he 
cautions manufacturers as to the responsibilities 
they might incur in the event of accidents 
arising from the use of poisonous dyes. In 
Spain and the Netherlands no special enactments 
forbid the use of arsenical colors; but in the 
latter country two articles have been inserted 
in the new penal code which inflct severe 
penalties upon persons who sell anything which 
they know to be dangerous to life or health with- 
out warning the receiver. In Italy the municipal 
regulations as to the use of unhealthy coloring 
matters have to do chiefly with food, and it it pro- 
posed to deal with them as regards manufactures 
in the sanitary code. It is perhaps natural to 
look to Germany and Russia for the most 
complete legislation on such matters. The 
habit of these governments to regulate everything. 
that is done comes out curiously in this connec- 
tion. In Germany the police have power to 
enter places of business, take samples of the 
goods exposed for sale, and examine the mate- 
rials of which they are composed. Most elaborate 
regulations are made as to any manufacture in 
which poisonous substances are used, and a 
special order was issued in May, 1882, forbid- 
dingithe use of arsenic colors in paper hangings, 
and the use of both copper and arsenical colors 
in the fabrication of articles of apparel or of 
toys. In Russia, not only is the manufacture of 
such articles made penal, but the importation of 
wall-papers, toys, muslins, and other materials 
containing poisonous pigments is forbidden, 
with the exception of small ornaments. The 
Medical Council, too, has issued instructions to 
tradesmen as to the tests for these poisons.” 


GeneraL Sir O. Cavenacu presided at the Royal 
United Service Institution, when Major Bucknill, 
R.E., lectured on a means by which artillery fire 
in foggy weather or in absolute darkness might 
be made automatic. The lecture was largely 
composed of an explanation of the technical 
arrangements for firing the guns automatically, 
and electricity was the means by which the 
operation was to be conducted. The guns in 
a fort would be “laid” in the day-time at a 
causeway, bridge, or defile which was a long 
way beyond the outposts, and which it was 
desired to protect from the enemy at night. The 
lecturer suggested that it would be easy to reel 
out a mile of field telegraph cable, terminating 
at the bridge or causeway ina “circuit closer," 
under the surface of the ground, the other end 





of the line being led to a suitable position for a 
couple of guns, and connected, in continuous 
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circuit, through the electrical gun tubes of a 
firing plug, with a portable firing battery. 
In this way, if the guns were carefully laid 
at a previous time on the bridge, as soon 
as the enemy attempted to cross, the circuit 
closer would cause the fire of the distant 
guns, and the passage of the bridge would be 
denied to the enemy except at a loss nearly equal 
to a passage attempted in open daylight. The re- 
layingof the guns in the dark might be carried out, 
direction being obtained by pickets having white 
luminous paint, and elevation obtained by certain 
sights recommended by Captain J. K. Scott. 
The lecturer pointed out that like means might 
be adopted for protecting the channels of rivers 
in the darkness, and preventing vessels from do- 
ing what the Confederate vessels did in the 
American war, in running past the Federal forts 
and batteries at night. He also described an 
automatic pistol and alarm, designed to fire at a 
distance of 50 yards from a picket and prevent 
surprise in a night attack. The lecturer stated 
that experimental trials for sea forts could be made 
without any special votes to meet the cost, as the 
stores were in the service, and the labour could 
be incorporated with the annual exercises of the 
Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers. 


Tue so-called ‘champion wrestler of Japan, 
who is at present on a visit to the United 
States, has just scored an easy victory over Mr. 
Edward Bibby, “ one of the best catch-as-catch- 
can wrestlers in the world.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Matsusada Sarakichi does 
not at all answer to the description given of him 
by the New York journals. He is not the 
‘champion: wrestler of Japan. He is not even a 
wrestler of budding reputation. He is essen- 
tially one of the tyros whose performances serve 
to fill the gaps between sterner struggles in the 
Dohiyo. That he has a very respectable 
allowance of muscle, and that he knows how to 
employ it, are, however, facts which a New 
York mob practically ascertained. It would 
appear that a Japanese dressed in the costume 
of his country is a somewhat uncommon object 
in the great city, and when Matsusada visited 
the Bowery, a crowd of curious people soon 
collected -about him. It was a much more 
demonstrative crowd than the good-humoured 
assemblages which a foreigner sometimes at- 
tracts in Japan. In fact the athlete found it 
necessary to defend himself vigorously. He 
commenced operations by butting “a burly 
longshoreman ” in the face, and damaging him 
so severely that extensive repairs in hospital 
were found necessary; after which, he seized 
another truculent individual, and lifting him 
bodily off the ground, banged him twice or 
thrice against a lamp-post. Of course when 
these performances were over he had to fight 
his way back to his hotel, where the landlord, 
assisted by a shot-gun, saved him from further 
molestation. Sarakichis abilities as a wrestler 
were not long left unchallenged. He agreed to 
meet Edward Bibby at Irving Hall, and wrestle 
for a purse of $500 and the receipts of the 
house. The contest was conducted according 
to English rules, of which the Japanese knew 
nothing. He was thrown three times in seven 
minutes. But he did not consider his defeat 
decisive, and challenged Bibby to another 
tussle, more Japonico. The match came off 


on the gth of March, before a large crowd, the 





betting being three to two against the Japanese. 
After all the money offered at these terms had 
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been taken up, Sarakichis backers turned 
round and laid odds against Bibby, so thata 
good round sum depended on the issue. Of 
the contest itself, the following description is 
given by a New York journal :— 


When the men jumped upon the stage they were en- 
thusiasticall. aie. Bibby was as round amd 
rosy as a baby. He moved quickly and was all 
smiles. The Jap smiled too. His high-cheeked, 
almond-eyed face looked like that of a Japanese doll 
suddenly endowed with life. There was nothing pre- 
sumptuous in the smile; it was childlike and serene. 
The air of perfect satisfaction never deserted him 
through the night. At the very outset there was a 
misunderstanding. The Jap could not understand a 
word of English, and there was no one at hand who 
could interpret for him. Pop Whitaker, the master of 
ceremonies, advanced to the front of the stage and 
said :—" Gentlemen, we are trying an experiment. I 
am sorry to say that the distinguished foreigner on 
my right cannot understand a word I say, but he 
should nevertheless receive the fairest show in the 
world. The men are to wrestle in a way that is new 
to all of us. The rules for to-night are that if any 
part of a man, except his feet and hands, touch the 
floor it shall be considered a fall. An elbow or a knee 
or a shoulder touching earth is a fall, remember." 
Then he retreated and called, “ Time." The men 
sprang from their chairs into the middle of. the stage, 
They moved like cats. The Japanese rose to his full 
height, stretched out his arms, clinched his fingers, 
bent over backward and roared with the mighty roar 
of an angry bull. Then he dropped his head forward 
as though his neck was broken and screeched like a 
frenzied owl. The muscles stood out all over his bod: 
in huge rolls and bunches, and the sinews of his necl 
and arms were like whipcords, The muscles played 
up and down under his shiny skin. Bibby stood with 
his legs well apart and his hands outstretched, watch- 
ing the Jap with amazement. Then the Oriental 
stamped his bare feet like pile-drivers, rubbed his 
hands on the floor, and without an instant's hesitati 
shot head-foremost at his rival. He went forward as if 
shot from a catapult, His head caught Bibby on the 
shoulder and the Englishman was knocked westward. 
He fairly flew through the air coming up heavily 
against the ropes. If the ropes had not been 
around the ring Bibby would have gone out of 
the window and over toward Fourth Avenue. As 
it was, he hung on to the ropes, while the Jap 
jumped into the middle of the stage and waved his 
hands victoriously. Then he turned toward his seat, 
when Bibby who had recovered himself, sprang forward 
and seized the Jap from behind. The Jap had evidently 
considered the bout ended, and was about to sit down 
when caught by Bibby. He clung to the post which 
ran up from the corner of the stage and looked appeal- 
ingly at the judges. During a tremenduous uproar the 
judges forced Bibby to drop his hold. The English- 
man was very angry, and would have broken Šara- 
kichí's back if he could have done it. Sarakichi 
evidently considered butting Bibby into the ropes as a 
well constituted fall. 

No one could be heard above the uproar until Edward 
Plummer, a well-known sporting man, ascended to the 
stage and addressed the crow 

* Gentlemen, let us have fair play. That bout was 
won by Matsada Sarakichi. [Storm of hisses] In 
Japan men wrestle on a round platform nine feet in 
diameter ; this platform is on four posts at a consider- 
able height from the floor. The two wrestlers ascend 
to this platform and begin the match. If one of them 
knocks the other off the platform he wins the bout. I 
wish also to correct the rule about elbows and knees. 
That is not right. If the hands touch the floor it is a 
fall—don't forget that. If a finger touches the floor it 
constitutes a fall.” 

‘On this, Sarakichi, who seemed to divine what was 
going on, came forward, and illustrated it graphically 
by touching his little finger to the floor, and then, in 
pantomime, making a fall. At this juncture a Japanese 
merchant, who has a store on Broadway, came forward 
and explained matters to Sarakichi. The Japanese 
then announced they must adhere to the rule, and con- 
stitute a fall on the hands a regular fall. A half hour 
was wasted in protesting and wrangling, and then the 
men faced one another again, after agreeing to consider 
the first fall off. They were both very much in earnest. 
Once more the kee shot forward, but Bibby was ready 
for him. The Englishman lowered his head, and the 
two athletes came together like goats. Both recoiled. 
Then, before Bibby could pull himself together, the 
Jap dashed forward again. Bibby braced himself for 
another butting match, but instead of butting him the 
Jap seized the Boglisinian by the back of his head, 
and by a terrific effort yanked him forward. 

Bibby, takens entirely unawares, shot head first to 
the floor on his face. The ap smiled, After being 
sponged off again the men flew forward like bantam 
roosters, Once more Bibby was pulled forward, but 
he saved himself from a fall by clutching the ropes. 
There was a struggle which made the men glisten with 
sweat, and once more Bibby went to earth, as if hit by a 
pile-driver. Tbe Jap grinned. At this point the men 
who had wagered their money on Bibby grew wild. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that the crowd could 
be keptin order, The match was for the best three 
falls out of five, and two had already been decided, 
Things began to look blue for Bibby’s backers. The 
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Englishman himself was in anything but an amiable 
mood. He still wore his stereotyped smile, but was 
as angry a man as could be found in New York, The 
Japanese was now giggling. The referee called 
and they sprang forward, The Jap once more tri 
to butt, but Bibby's blood was up, and he was read 
for him. As the Jap came at him Bibby lowered hi: 
head and dashed forward. He got lower than his 
antagonist and butted him partly on the face and 
partly on the chest. He loosened the Jap's teeth, set 
the blood flying from his nose and made him pant for 
breath. The Jap butted again, but once more Bibby got 
in on him. The cheering in favor of the plucky little 
Englishman was deafening. Then Sarakichi gathered 
himself together and dashed forward again. Bibby 
acted as if he had been caught in a cyclone. He was 
knocked half way through the ropes, and before he 
could gather himself together, was yanked forward once 
more and sent sprawling on the floor. He didn't know 
what had struck him, The Jap roared with delight, 
danced around the stage, and then joined his friends.” 
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Ir has been claimed that explosive cigars are 
manufactured by a Chicago firm especially for 
the 1stof April. Believing that such an invention 
could have originated nowhere but in the fertile 
brain of O'Donovan Rossa, a Herald reporter 
called upon that great man yesterday and asked 
him if he could give the public any information 
on the subject. “ Why, of course I can,” replied 
O'Donovan, “and as the Herald reporters are 
always so truthful and report me so accurately, 
I will tell you all about it. The cigar was 
designed in this office. It is filled inside with 
gunpowder and dynamite, and the moment a 
man lights it—whiz-bang!—and away he goes. 
It will blow his face off inside of thirteen seconds, 
and it is the grandest invention ever conceived 
by the brain of man.” “Did you invent it?" 
asked the reporter. “Well, I won't say that,” 
answered Rossa, “but I will tell you one thing. 
We have sent a dozen boxes of the cigars to Mr. 
Gladstone. At the next Cabinet meeting he 
will, of course, hand them out to his fellow 
hounds, and, as all the Cabinet smoke except- 
ing Sir Charles Dilke, the latter will be the only 
member of it alive this time Saturday night." A 
reporter asked Mr. Straiton, of Straiton & Storm, 
if such a cigar could be manufactured. “No,” 
said Mr. Straiton, “it is impossible. To make 
a cigar you have to moisten the tobacco, and 
this, of course, would destroy the explosive 
effect of the powder. I am positive no such 
cigar could be made.”—New Fork Herald.. 





Ix a recent Punch there is one capital joke. A 
bishop is depicted travelling in a third-class 
compartment, from a sense of duty, in company 
with a “pitman.” The collier “warrants he is 
only a poor curate." The bishop says, “I once 
was, my friend, but——” “Ah! I see,” breaks 
in the collier, “that wretched drink!" This 
actually happened not long ago to the Bishop of 
Newcastle. One can fancy the feelings of the 
Rev. Ernest Wilberforce, the eloquent and per- 
sistent advocate of total abstinence, at being 
sympathised with by one of his gentle flock upon 
having ruined himself with intoxicating liquors. 


Some very interesting Roman sepulchral disco- 
veries have been made lately at Mayence, in 
the carrying out of considerable excavations 
and earthworks required for laying the Lud- 
wigsbahn Railroad around the city. Close to the 
Neuthor the workmen came upon a place of 
considerable extent, evidently assigned to the 
sepulchre of civilians. A number of large 
and small stone coffins were found at irregular 
distances from each other, the intervening spaces 
having been occupied by wooden coffins, as is 
proved by the fragments and the nails which 
were found. One stone coffin bore a plate, which 
seems to have previously served as the “ head- 
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stone” of a former grave, and all the indications 
suggest that the place had been used at successive 
periods as a place of burial. Most of the graves 
that were opened contained skeletons of women 
and children, with which lay bracelets, rings, 
needles, censers for burning incense, etc. There 
was one metal coffin, in which lay a woman's skele- 
ton, but without any inscription or ornament. 
In the children’s graves there were toys and other 
objects, generally of beautiful workmanship, 
such as little bracelets, glass and earthenware 
utensils, etc. There was a little polished goblet 
of singular beauty, One stone coffin (the inscrip- 
tion on which contained some mistakes) held the 
body of a woman dressed with lime for the 
purpose of preservation, having the back hair 
arranged in a long plait of eight strands, woven 
with great elegance, and the clearly discernible 
remains of a cap. The hair is now red, but 
most probably was once black. There was in 
the coffin a stone needle-case, ornamented with 
gold bands, two bone dice, a wooden casket with 
bronze mountings, the key of which was in ex- 
cellent preservation, and a bronze ring. As to 
other objects found in the place, a small bronze 
figure of a dancing Bacchante, three black 
earthenware water vials, beautifully painted and 
bearing the following inscriptions: “ Vivas mi,” 
“ Bibe,” “Dos,” were especially deserving of 
notice. A quantity of silver and bronze coins 
were found, ranging from the time of Hadrian 
to the end of the third century. 





We are requested to state that the next Mitsu 
Bishi Mail steamer to Shanghai will be the 
Genkai Maru, instead of the Tokio Maru, and 
that the departure will be made on Thursday, 
the 22nd inst., at 6 p.m., instead of on the date 
previously announced. 


THERE were but fourteen American exhibitors at 
the Calcutta World’s Fair, and six of these were 
manufacturers of patent medicines and three 
manufacturers of sewing machines. There was 
one exhibit each of shade rollers, cotton-bale 
compressors, plows, harvesters, and pumps. This 
isa sorry showing for a nation of fifty million 
people. When we take so little interest in foreign 
international expositions, how can we expect 
that one in San Francisco, or any other city of 
the United States, will be generally recognized 
by the countries whose efforts in this direction 
we ignore.—A/ta. 





Tue lighting of H.M.S. Colossus has been 
entrusted by the Admiralty to the Anglo-American 
Brush Electric Light Corporation, whose 
engineers and electricians are to have entire 
control of the whole work. Brush incandescent 
lamps will be used, and the current will be 
supplied by three ‘ Victoria” dynamos, as 
specially constructed by the Corporation for 
incandescent lighting. 








Among the curiosities at the Patent Office, says 
the Washington Letter, is a model of an inven- 
tion patented by Abraham Lincoln, May 22, 
1849, and probably whittled out by Lincoln's 
own hand. The invention is for carrying river 
steamboats over shoal places, especially destined 
for Mississippi steamers. It consists of two 
bellows-shaped appliances placed at either side 
of the boat under the guards, and inflated by 
means of poles projecting up through the upper 
deck. The idea was never put into use to any 
extent, the boatmen preferring the old-fashioned 
method of “sparring” the boats over the shoals, 
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So long as Mr. Terashima held the position of 
Minister to the United States, says the Jiji 
Shimpo, he spent all his leisure time in study- 
ing the constitution of the country. He gave 
much thought to the future constitution of Japan, 
and spent hours in his library. This, in con- 
nection with the fact that he rather neglected the 
usual round of social duties, caused considerable 
remark among the fashionable circlesin Washing- 
ton. Even his private means suffered somewhat 
in consequence, and it is therefore a matter for 
congratulation that he has recently been ap- 
pointed to the Imperial Household Department 
as well as to the Seido Torishirabe Kiyoku. 
In this capacity, Mr. Terashima may be of great 
assistance to H.E. Mori in the consummatioh of 
the latter's elaborate scheme. Shortly after Mr. 
Terashima had returned from the United States, 
a certain dignitary called upon him, and ex- 
pressed great appreciation of, and admiration 
for, his arduous investigation of the American 
constitution. ‘‘Shortwitted as I am," Mr. Tera- 
shima is said to have replied, “I failed to gain a 
perfect knowledge of the American constitution, 
though I did my best to understand it. But I 
learned one thing, and that is, that no one can 
hope to understand America in its true light 
who spends but two or three years in the 
country." We cannot vouch for the truth of this 
report, but it serves, at least, to teach those a 
lesson who believe that the Japanese are better 
acquainted with foreign affairs than they are 
with their own. 


Tue United States of America are evidently 
becoming ashamed of the ruffians who, living 
under the protection of the Stars and Stripes in the 
land of liberty, concoct fiendish schemes for the 
destruction of innocentlives. President Arthur 
has called the attention of the Government law 
officers to the necessity of vigorously executing 
the statutes against the secret shipment of ex- 
plosives, and the Mew Fork Herald suggests 
that America should take the lead in proposing 
“an extradition clause by which those whoengage 
in dynamite plotting shall be refused safe refuge 
in the United States, and shall be given up on 
the proper demand of any European Government 
which enters into such an agreement.” There 
may be some shadow of excuse for harbouring 
the political refugees of another State, but why 
any such consideration should be extended to 
dynamiters it is difficult to see. In the last 
explosion at the Victoria Station, the ladies’ 
waiting-room and the refreshment bar were 
wrecked, and there can be no doubt that had 
the affair been better timed, several women and 
children would have lost their lives. It is im- 
possible to imagine that the concoctors of these 
devilish outrages can be aiming at any result 
with which human beings could sympathise. 
Not the least remarkable part of the story is 
that the capitals of Republican States seem to 
be the favourite haunts of the dynamiters. New 
York, Paris, Berne, and Geneva, are their head 
quarters. In Paris these plotters of treason and 
murder cannot be touched by the police unless 
dynamite, or some other explosive, is found on 
their premises; and the actiontaken by Challemel- 
Lacour in preventing the extradition of Byrne 
has given them fresh confidence. The Paris 
Prefecture of Police is, nevertheless, lending every 
assistance in its power to the English authorities. 
Two or three Inspectors and Commissaires and 
ascore of agents have been placed at the dis- 
posal of English police officers who are engaged 
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in watching the movements of suspected Irish- 
men. The task ought to be easy enough, for the 
dynamiters do not hide their lights under a 
bushel. At the banquets held in Paris in honour 
of St. Patrick's day, the speeches contained hints 
that more explosions would soon occur in 
London, and a man called Patrick Casey openly 
advocated the use of dynamite. As usual, Mr. 
O'Donovan Rossa has been making himself con- 
spicuous. It was proved that the pistols used 
in the infernal machines which were found in 
the London railway stations had been made by 
Remington and Sons, of New York, and enquiries 
showed that twelve such pistols had been pur- 
chased by a stranger shortly before the attempted 
outrages. A newspaper reporter called on Mr. 
O'Donovan Rossa and asked him whether he 
had any idea who this mysterious stranger was. 
“Yes,” replied the apostle of dynamite, ** I know 
who he is, but I won't tell. But if you wish an 
interesting piece of news I'll give it to you. In 
less than four weeks the Suez Canal will be no 
more. It will be blown——” “Higher than a 
kite,” interrupted Mr. Patrick Joyce, the secretary 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, who sat in the adjoin- 
ing room. “Whats the use in blowing up a 
few railroad stations that England does not care 
for. The proper way to hurt England is to 
touch her pocket, and the best way to do 
that is to ruin her commerce. So, after we have 
blown up Windsor Castle——” “And both 
houses of Parliament,” chimed in Mr. Rossa. 
“And Dublin Castle,” said Mr. Joyce. “And 
Marlborough House,” said Mr. Rossa. “Don't 
forget Marlborough House——” “We then in- 
tend,” continued Mr. Joyce, “ to turn our atten- 
tion to the Suez Canal. And when that’s gone 
I think England will be ready to admit there is 
something in the ‘resources of civilization." “I 
assure you, sir,” said Mr. Rossa, “if I would only 
tell what's going on in this office at the present 
time the whole British Empire would tremble.” 
All the detectives in the world won't catch them. 
Look how easily they passed through Castle 
Garden with all of Pinkerton's men watching for 
them. Yes, they are certainly here, and, what's 
more, they are on business. You will soon find 
out what that is.” Mr. Rossa is probably more 
mad than mischievous, but it might be well if 
his own account of himself were accepted just 
by way of showing that self-proclaimed murderers 
are not always counted heroes. 





A SIGNIFICANT contretemps occurred the other 
day at Keelung between the officers of the 
French frigate Volfa and the Chinese. It ap- 
pears that on the 13th ult. as some of the 
oflicers were walking on shore, they evinced a 
disposition to examine some of the forts. This 
the Chinese objected to, whereupon the French- 
men withdrew, and began sketching the fort 
from a short distance. As this was also re- 
garded by the Chinese as a breach of privilege, 
the latter made strong protestations against it, 
on which the officers returned to their ship in 
great anger. The next day the Captain of the 

Yolta ordered some coals to be purchased. 
The Chinese, however, irritated at the events of 
the day before, and probably not feeling dis- 
posed to provide the French ship with material 
which was likely to be used against themselves, 
refused to comply with the requisition; where- 
upon the Captain threatened that if the coals were 
not delivered by 8 a.m. on the following day he 
would immediately bombard the town. At the 
same time, he demanded an apology for the 








alleged insult to the officers on the day before. 
The Chinese, being unable to do otherwise, 
acceded to both demands.—X. C. Daily News. 


Tu New York Nation, in a paragraph written 
by a gentleman who has visited Japan, pays 
skilful homage to “The Loyal Ronins,” which, 
as our readers are doubtless aware, was translated, 
some time ago, by Mr. Saito Shuichiro, the 
translation being “ dressed ” by Mr. Greey. The 
critic is decidedly ingenious. He is evidently 
incompetent to pronounce, of his own know- 
ledge, a verdict upon the fidelity or excellence 
of the version which the authors have given of 
Takeda Idzumo's celebrated drama, But, by a 
convenient stretch of veracity, he succeeds in 
bestowing a suggestive mead of vicarious praise. 
* Besides the honour,” he says, “of further 
retranslations of his version into German, Italian 
French, Swedish, and Spanish, Mr. Greey has 
been honored with the thanks of the Mikado, 
and Mr. Saito has been appointed to a secretary- 
ship in the Foreign Office in Tokiyo, after 
assisting our Minister, General Foote, during 
his first experiences in Séoul, Corea.” This is 
decidedly ingenious. The expression “his 
version,” while not absolutely asserting the thing 
that is not, leaves the reader to draw the inevitable 
inference that Mr. Greey translated, or at any 
rate assisted to translate, the original; whereas, 
he had probably no more to do with the actual 
translation than the editor of the Vasion himself. 
‘The paragraph, as it stands, leads as to suppose 
that retranslation into five European languages 
and the thanks of the Mikado were the imme- 
diate results of Mr. Greey's share in the work, 
while Mr. Saito’s reward was a Secretaryship in 
the Foreign Office. We have had occasion before 
now to comment in strong terms on the dis- 
ingenuous, if not absolutely dishonest, nature 
of the panegyrics bestowed by American news- 
papers on the literary labours of their country- 
men in Japanese fields, and in this particular 
instance, it may safely be asserted that nobody 
would condemn the clap-trap of the New York 
journal more than its objects themselves. It is 
very possible that they may have sent a copy of 
their work to the Mikado, and that His Majesty 
may have expressed his pleasure; but we ven- 
ture to assert that the story of Mr. Greey re- 
ceiving the Imperial thanks for his labours as a 
translator is a pure myth. Certainly Mr. Saito's 
appointment as Secretary of the Foreign Office 
was not even remotely connected with his 
translation of “ The Loyal Ronins," and it may 
be safely predicted that his experience of Am- 
rican pufling devices will not be likely to tempt 
him again into the field of foreign literature. 


A sixGULAR exhibition of fidelity on the part of 
a house dog was witnessed in Stapleton, S. I., on 
the occasion of the death of Mrs. Walter Odell, 
wife of a tradesman in that village. A Scotch 
terrier, named Fido, had been a pet with Mrs. 
Odell for the past twelve years. During the two 
months that Mrs. Odell was sick, Fido remained 
continually beside her bed. After her death 
the dog persisted in lying beside the coffin, and 
followed the casket to the hearse. When the 
funeral cortège reached the grave Fido was there, 
having followed the hearse, and watched the inter- 
ment of his mistress’ remains. After the funeral 
Fido returned home and took up his former 
position beside the bed that had been occupied 
by Mrs. Odell. The dog from that time refused 
to eat and gradually grew weak, and was evi- 
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dently irritated at any efforts to disturb or feed 
him. At times the animal moaned in a low 
tone. Two days ago Fido came across a pair 
of shoes that had belonged to Mrs. Odell and 
had been thrown out of doors. These he 
carried to his self-assigned post, near the bed, 
and placing them on the floor, laid his paws 
and head across them. In this position the dog 
remained several hours. During Monday night 
Fido roused the household by his whining, and 
Mr. Odell, who was also very much attached to 
the animal, went to the room where the dog 
was. It was apparent that the animal was in 
great distress, and at three o'clock on Tuesday 
morning, exactly one week to an hour after Mrs. 
Odell's death, Fido suddenly ceased his whining, 
looked up, rose to his feet, barked quickly and 
wagged his tail as if pleased, then instantly 
dropped his nose on his late mistress’ shoes and 
died.—New Fork Herald. 


Turre is scarcely any subject about which so 
many misleading statements have been published 
as the subject of torture in Japan. Some people 
seem determined to believe that torture is still 
applied, and others are so careless as to pretend 
that it was only abolished two or three years ago. 
There is no ignorance so hopeless as the ignor- 
ance that remains ignorant within easy reach of 
knowledge. * Any foreigner who pleases can 
obtain access to a Japanese police station and 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
methods of the procès-verbal, as it has been 
practiced since 1876. What he will see is a 
quiet conversation, conducted without any sem- 
blance of violence. It fact, the whole raison 
d'étre of torture disappeared years ago, when it 
was finally decided that confessions should 
thenceforth cease to be necessary for conviction. 
The whole system of Japanese criminal proce- 
dure, and the treatment of prisoners, are now in 
entire accord with European civilization. It is 
not unnatural that the public should be slow to 
arrive at absolute credence on such a subject. 
‘The Japanese might have expected that, and ought 
not to complain of it. But what they have rea- 
son to complain of is the unreasoning statements 
published from time to time by the local English 
press. A few days ago one of our contem- 
poraries asked the public to infer that torture is 
still “ applied " in Japan because two policemen 
had been sentenced to five months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, and a fine of 15 yen, for ill- 
treating some prostitutes. The curious part of 
this affair was that the same journal, when ori- 
ginally publishing the same news, made the 
following comment :—“ This exemplary punish- 
ment affords the best evidence of the resolve 
of the Government to suppress practices which, 
existing in however slight a degree, must inevitably 
reflect upon the administration of Justice in this 
country." The practices in question were kick- 
ing and cuffing—practices not generally included 
in the category of judicial tortures. But the 
injustice and inconsistency of the writer in this 
case were not so remarkable as the apparent 
anxiety of another English journalist to prove 
that “the taint of torture still lingers in the 
judicial practice of Japan." A foreigner, whose 
cook had been arrested on a charge of gambling, 
complained to the police of inconvenience caused 
by the man's detention. The answer was that, 
“if the accused would confess, his case could be 
quickly disposed of." This, the public was in- 
formed, must be regarded as a proof that “ when 
there is no evidence, or not sufficient evidence to 
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justify a conviction, culprits are kept in prison 
during the pleasure of the authorities; " and the 
question was asked, “ what is a resort to such a 
system but a species of torture?" Probably not 
one person in Yokohama was deceived by such 
a transparent subterfuge. An ample stock of 
malevolent ingenuity is required to manufacture 
evidence of the use of torture out of the simple 
and perfectly natural statement that a case de- 
manding further investigation would be accele- 
rated by the confession of the culprits. We 
have never been able to explain the animus 
underlying these aspersions, but of the mistakes 
into which it betrays those it inspires, interesting 
instances are sometimes afforded. A short time 
ago, for example, one of the vernacular journals 
of Tokiyo published an extraordinary story to 
the effect that the Headman of a remote village 
in the province of Higo had prevented the 
people from cutting down a pauper who had 
hanged himself, the grounds of interference 
being that before disturbing the body the autho- 
rities must be notified. This incident afforded 
an excellent peg whereupon to hang some abuse 
of Japan. It could “scarcely redound,” we 
were told, “ to the much-vaunted ‘civilization ' of 
the natives of this country." It was said to be 
“probably unique as an instance of servility," 
and was described as “a stretch of abject 
slavishness such as we hardly expected to meet 
with even in the land of Dai Nippon.” How 
astonished the writer of these good-natured 
comments would have been could he have 
known that, almost at the very time he was 
penning his sarcasms, a precisely similar event 
was occurring in England. At a village 
called Hollington, a man was drowned in 
a pond, and the evidence elicited at the 
coroner's inquest showed that the body had 
been allowed to remain in the water nearly an 
hour in the presence of a number of spectators, 
who thought it would be wrong to touch the 
corpse until a policeman had seen it. What 
would our Yokohama critic have said of the 
* much vaunted civilization " of the “ natives " 
of England, their “unique servility " and their 
“abject slavishness," had fortune cast his 
journalistic lot in the little village of Hollington ? 
Assuredly, if we desire to know the truth about 
Japan, it behoves us to remember Locke's 
maxim :—“ The best way to come to the truth 
is to examine things as really they are, and not to 
conclude they are, as we fancy of ourselves, or 
have been taught by others to imagine." 





Ir appears that wherever there is surplus mois- 
ture a large eucalyptus will prove of great service, 
and a group of them vill dispose of a vast amount 
of house sewage. But where there is water which 
it is not desirable to exhaust, as in a good well, 
it will be wise to put the eucalyptus very far 
away. The owner of Bay Island Farm, Alameda 
County, recently found a curious root formation 
of the eucalyptus in the bottom of his well, 
about 16 feet below the surface. The trees to 
which the roots belong stand so feet from the 
well. Two shoots pierced through the brick wall 
of the well, and sending off millions of fibres, 
formed a dense mat that completely covered the 
bottom of the well. Most of these fibres are no 
larger than threads, and are so woven and in- 
tertwisted as to form a mat as impenetrable and 
strong as though regularly woven in a loom. 
The mat when first taken out of the well was 
water soaked and covered with mud, and nearly 
all that a man could lift, but when dry it was 








nearly as soft to touch as wool, and weighed 
only a few ounces. This is an excellent illus- 
tration of the way in which the eucalyptus absorbs 
moisture, its roots going so far to find moisture, 
pushing themselves through a brick wall, and 
then developing enormously after the water is 
reached. Itis thought that one of the causes 
of the drying up of wells is the insatiable thirst 
of these vegetable monsters. 

A Loxc and elaborate article in the New York 
Herald, upon the Japanese colony in that city, 
opens with the remark that “it is a significant 
fact that among all the nations of the world 
whose people have made the United States their 
home, it way be exceptionally recorded of the 
Japanese that not one has been convicted of a 
criminal offence in an American court.” As if 
oppressed by a necessity for qualifying this 
praise, the writer continues by assuming that 
“now and then there may have occurred in- 
stances of undue familiarity with our native 
“blue ruin" on the part of the Japanese 
sailors who frequent the Pacific coast,” but, he 
adds, “ the page is clean whereon is written any 
transgression of the law above the grade of a 
mere misdemeanour.” The reporter need not 
have feared to stand by his original statement. 
Japanese sailors do not “ frequent " the Pacific 
coast, nor any other coast, to begin with. The 
few specimens that have visited other countries 
than their own, have generally been crews of war 
vessels, and their behaviour, wherever they have 
landed, has been without reproach. European 
and American naval officers have been heard to 
express doubts as to the efficiency of Japanese 
Jacky, because his language allows him no fa- 
cilities for swearing, his prejudices are opposed 
to “ looting,” his appetite for strong drink is not 
inappeasable, and he enjoys, when on leave, 
many things better than fighting. The Herald 
commentator might have omitted his possible 
exception, in recording the general good conduct 
of the Japanese abroad. During the twenty 
years of their travel and residence in Europe and 
America, only four instances of derelection, on 
the part of any of them, have been known to oc- 
cur. The most serious was that of the unfor- 
tunate chargé in France, and his offence, it is 
well understood, had many points of extenuation. 
The lapse of a brother diplomatist, in another 
country, was rather ludicrous than criminal, 
and was held to be sufficiently punished by the 
forfeiture of the round sum he was compelled 
to pay for his release from the snares of a 
clever adventuress. The third misdemeancur 
was an assault, under circumstances of con- 
siderable provocation, the perpetrator of which 
was exempted from the usual processes of 
justice, as a tribute to the high reputation of 
his people in general. The fourth was a freak 
of what is technically termed ‘“ malicious mis- 
chief,"—a species of social forgery involving the 
reputation of several ladies. It brought more 
discredit upon the Japanese name than any 
other act of his countrymen in foreign parts, but 
the offender found a partial excuse in his pro- 
fessed ignorance of what was due to the weaker 
sex, and escaped with no worse consequences 
than a smart personal chastisement. These 
cases, about which there has never been any 
concealment, are the only shadows on an other- 
wise blameless record, extending over a score of 
years. Regarded collectively, asthe Herald 
observes, the Japanese “ command the highest 
respect—that which has been exacted by in- 
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telligence, sobriety, industry, and an observance 
of the social virtues.” The author of the article 
from which we quote speaks especially of the 
reunions at the club-house in Sixth Avenue, near 
Twenty-first Street, where he has met hundreds 
of representatives of this empire, and never 
encountered one who was not “ the embodiment 
of good taste, and the eau ideal of a gentle- 
‘well read in everything but New York 
politics,” and always familiar with current litera- 
ture, especially that which relates to material 
progress, in mechanics, agriculture, etc. “He 
converses like a well-educated gentleman, and 
is better posted on practical subjects than half 
of our own people." In addition to their social 
qualities, the Japanese are extolled for their 
ready business faculties, and for the unblemished 
credit which they enjoy everywhere. It is 
agreeable to find so complimentary an estimate 
in a journal which no-one can look upon as 
other then impartial and disinterested. The 
New York Herald would - perhaps be surprised 
that the nation to which these objects of its 
eulogy belong is regarded by a very active and 
argumentative body of foreigners in the Far East 
as incapable of exercising the inherent rights and 
privileges of an independant State. 





Ricuarp Hengist HonwE, a poetical and phi- 
losophical writer who enjoyed a high reputation 
forty years ago, has just died in London at the 
age of eighty, having outlived nearly all the 
English men of letters of the first half of this 
century, whose early steps in their career it was 
his pleasant fortune to encourage and assist. He 
entered the field of authorship about 1837, and 
continued publishing with great activity for ten 
or twelve years, after which he turned to other 
occupations. His most memorable composition 
was the epic poem “Orion,” the first edition of 
which—to show his indifference to pecuniary 
rewards, and his estimate of the popular ap- 
preciation of ambitious literature in 1843,—he 
insisted on selling at the price of one farthing. 
His only production of importance in later years 
was a collection of Mrs. Browning's letters in 
1877,—he having been on terms of intimate 
friendship with that gifted lady. Much of his 
life was spent in adventurous wandering,—in 
India, Mexico, and Australia. Although he 
continued to write industriously to the last, he 
has withheld his works from publication, the 
only exception in recent years being an imitation 
of the ancient “miracle” or “ morality” plays, 
entitled “The Good Samaritan,” which, by a 
strange Coincidence, appeared in Harper's 
Magazine simultaneously with the announcement 
of his death. ‘This is a style of composition in 
which he took much satisfaction. He left many 
specimens, which will undoubtedly be published 
by his executors, together with numerous other 
manuscripts. 


Mrs. Mary A. Mrtter, whose application for a 
license to navigate a steamboat has been a 
theme of newspaper talk the past winter, is not 
the first woman who has served successfully as 
mistress of a ship. Harper's Weekly tells of 
Mrs. Capt. Patten, of Bath, Me., who while her 
husband was lying ill in his berth, navigated his 
ship around Cape Horn and up to San Fran- 
cisco, although his timid first officer wanted to 
stop at Valparaiso for assistance: of Mrs. Capt. 
Abbie Clifford, of the brig Addie Clifford, who 
after her husband had been washed overboard, 
brought the vessel safe into New York Marbor 
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from below the equator ; of Mrs. Capt. Reed, of 
the Oakland, of Brunswick, Maine, who was a 
practical navigator of celebrity; and of Miss 
Janet Thomas, who often used to navigate her 
father's ship, who is now teaching a school of 
navigation in New York, and who was in part 
author of ''Thom's Navigator,” a book of au- 
thority among mariners. The cases are all of 
recent date. To them the Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Times adds the case of Mrs. Capt. John Oliver 
Norton, of Edgartown, Mass. Her husband 
commanded a whaling vessel, and she fre- 
quently went with him into the Arctic waters. On 
one of these expeditions all the boats were out, 
leaving on board the captain and just enough 
of the crew to manage the vessel. A whale was 
noticed off to the starboard, and the captain 
and men were puzzled how to get it. It was 
the woman who solved the problem and settled 
the fate of his whaleship. Going to the wheel 
she prevailed upon her husband to leave the 
ship in her charge, with two disabled men, 
while he and his men went after the whale. 
He did so. The woman managed the ship all 
day until night, when the boats returned, that in 
command of her husband having captured the 
biggest whale ever seen in those waters. When 
the ship put in home, the New Bedford owners 
made the “woman commander” a handsome 
present. 


ALTHOUGH but two cases of cholera have as yet 
been reported, and only one of these two in the 
capital, the Board of Health is already enforcing 
the strictest sanitary precautions. The public 
thoroughfares are under the special supervision 
of sanitary officials, and scavengers are busy 
in the more thickly populated districts. In 
the one fatal case reported up to date, Midzumo, 
a man of 53 years of age, was the victim. Though 
there does not appear to be much probability of 
an outbreak of this terrible scourge, it is better 
for all to be on their guard. 


No recent phenomenon has more puzzled astro- 
nomers than the remarkable appearances of the 
atmosphere as observed after sunset and before 
sunrise during the past five months. These 
brilliant glows have been seen in all parts of the 
habitable world. They were first noticed on the 
28th of August, and they may still be seen, both 
morning and evening, when the state of the 
atmosphere is favorable. It is well known, in 
fact, that on any clear day the matter by which 
the appearance is produced may be seen around 
the sun, extending to a distance of twenty or 
thirty degrees. The phenomena have been 
ascribed :—1. To watery vapor in the atmosphere. 
2. To meteoric matter through which the earth 
has been supposed to be passing ; and, 3. To 
the volcanic cruptions of Java and Alaska. The 
first conjecture has been disproved by the spec- 
troscope. The second may be said to be 
rendered improbable by the long continuance of 
the glows. The earth crosses the meteoric 
streams of August and November in a few days 
at most, but the present phenomena have already 
lasted more than five months. The volcanic 
hypothesis is received with most favor, and we 
must either accept it or admit that the true 
explanation remains to be discovered. In the 
last number of the Sidereal Messenger 1 have 
briefly stated some objections to this theory, as 
follows :—‘‘ No similar results—at least to any 
great extent—had been known to follow volcanic 





eruptions. If the matter started from Java on 





the 26th August, its rate of motion through the 
atmosphere till its appearance in Brazil was 109 
miles an hour. Or, if we assume that the 
appearance in South America was derived from 
the Alaska outburst, we have the additional 
improbability that results of a character before 
unknown following valcanic eruptions in oppo- 
site hemispheres at nearly the same time. Again, 
what force could have maintained this volcanic 
matter at so great an elevation during a period 
of several months?” In short, no explanation 
yet offered is free from serious difficulties. 


Suortty before one o'clock on Friday morning a 
fire broke out in a Japanese house occupied by a 
tobacconist, named Ishiwatari, at 95, Nichome, 
at Motomachi. The flames soon spread to the 
adjoining buildings in every direction, but as 
there was little or no wind, and owing to the 
prompt arrival of foreign and native engines, it 
was extinguished after 70 houses had been de- 
stroyed. Men from the Sapphire and Essex 
were landed, and assisted to prevent the fire from 
spreading by pulling down the adjacent houses. 
The fire is said to have originated by the 
upsetting of a kerosene lamp used in the 
kitchen, and two men are reported to have re- 
ceived injuries during their exertions at the 
scene of the conflagration. 


A TRUTHFUL geographer and historian, ih a 
special letter to the Press from the neighbourhood, 
tells us that Sarawak is a deadly dull place. 
From his account we should say it must be. He 
tells us that it rains there every day, the rainfall 
being as much as 200 inches in the year. Then 
there is, he complains, no society. A Yankee on 
a “ prospecting” expedition once asked the only 
settler on a bit of land he had bought on specula- 
tion what sort of place it was. “Very good, 
stranger,” said the settler, “but we badly want 
two things—water and good society.” “Why,” 
answered the visitor, “that is exactly what is 
wanted in ——,” a place we never refer to. At 
Sarawak they can console themselves for the 
want of society by the superabundance of water. 


Mr. Oxt Morrxara, the Governor of Kanagawa, 
entertained a number of foreign officials, includ- 
ing some of the Ministers, on Monday last, at 
the building formerly known as the Imperial 
Lodge, at Iseyama. After tiffin, which com- 
menced at half-past twelve, some Japanese 
dancers were introduced, the performance lasting 
till five o'clock, when the guests departed. 


Amonest the passengers who departed on Wed- 
nesday by the Mitsu Bishi Mail steamer Hiroshima 
Maru, was His Excellency Sanjo Saneyoshi, 
First Minister of State, who goes to Hiyogo, 
en route for Kiyoto, to collect material for a 
report upon ancient Court ceremonies. 


Mr, Jost pa S. Loureiro, lately appointed Con- 
sul-General for Portugal to Japan, has received 
the Imperial recognition of H.M. the Mikado, to 
whom the Minister for Foreign Affairs for- 
warded the report of Mr. Loureiro's appointment. 
—Kwampo. 





A RECENT return shows that the number of 
mutes in Tokiyo is 615; that of blind persons 
2,108, and that of deaf persons 289 ; the total of 
the three classes being 3,012. 





Tur Pacific Mail steamship City of Peking, for 
this port, left San Francisco on the 13th instant, 
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VAN BUREN v. TRIPLER. 
JASSA 

HE legal records of this Settlement 
fortunately contain few cases similar 

to that recently tried in the Ministerial 
Court of the United States, Tokiyo. We 
refer to it with considerable reluctance : so 
much so, indeed, that its unedifying details 
should certainly not receive further publi- 
city in these columns, had not partial and 
unjust statements in other quarters made 
it a duty to place the truth plainly and 
simply before our readers. In order to 
understand the circumstances out of which 
the case arose, it is necessary to go back 
to the years 1864 and 1866, when, by Con- 
ventions between the Japanese Government 
and the Treaty Powers, certain portions of 
the foreign Settlement were reserved for 
public buildings, such as town-halls, post- 
offices, ‘consulates, jails, and so forth. It 
was provided that the lots thus reserved 
should be given over in trust to the Consuls, 
who were bound to put them to no other 
uses than those specified in the Conven- 
tions; and it was further enacted that “the 
Japanese Government might annul thetitle- 
deed of any portion of the land in the 
Consular lot that might be used for any 
other purpose than Consular residences 
and offices, that being the special object for 
which the grant of the said land was made 
by the Japanese Government.” In view of 
these international stipulations, there could 
be no manner of doubt that the acquisition 
of any part of this Consular lot, or its 
occupation, whether for building or other 
purposes, by a private person would be 
wholly illegal. Upon the conclusion of 
the above Conventions, a portion of the 
Consular lot was appropriated for the 
use of the United States. On this por- 
tion the Japanese Government agreed to 
construct certain premises, which should 
serve as a Consulate and jail for the United 
States, the Government of the latter, on its 
side, undertaking to pay, in addition to 
ground-rent, an annual sum amounting to 
ten per cent. of the total cost of construc- 
tion. Under this arrangement the yearly 
rent ultimately reached the figure of 
$1,536.40, being made up of two items, 
viz., ground-rent, $175.40, and percentage 
on aggregate cost of buildings, $1,361. 
With regard to the period of tenure, no 
definite arrangement seems to have existed, 
except in the case of the jail, which the 
Government of the United States was 
bound by contract to hold for a term of 
ten years at least, that is to say, until April 
22nd, 1883. The cost of the jail having 
been $6,000, its rent represented $600 
of the whole annual payment. Things 
remained thus for some time, until the 
Japanese authorities, finding themselves 
embarrassed by the question of repairs, and 
being moreover anxious, as it appears, to 
terminate this anomalous phase of their 
international relations, proposed that the 
United States Government should enter 
into final possession of the premises on 
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payment of a sum of $5,000. The pro- 
position was transmitted to Washington by 
Consul-General VAN BUREN, who strongly 
recommended its acceptance. But the 
Department of State declined to entertain 
any such idea, on the grounds, first, that 
the proposal should have come through the 
United States Representative in Japan; and 
secondly, that the acquisition of property in 
foreign countries was against the national 
policy of America. The Japanese autho- 
rities, however, were not satisfied. During 
the course of the next few years, their desire 
to surrender their functions as landlords 
became so strong that, in the beginning of 
December, 1880, they again asked Consul- 
General VAN BUREN to move his Govern- 
ment to purchase the premises. The 
Consul-General, according to the evidence 
given by him in Court, declined to act in 
the matter, alleging, as his reason, the deci- 
sion of the Department of State that any 
such proposal must be forwarded through 
the United States Minister, and that its 
acceptance would be a violation of Ameri- 
ca's foreign policy. Still, from some un- 
explained cause, the interviews continued. 
Whether the Japanese authorities hoped 
to alter the fixed channels of official com- 
munication the American Govern- 
ment, or whether they fancied that this 
point of national policy might be waived 
in view of pecuniary temptation, they 
went on formulating proposals, until finally 
they asked the Consul-General himself to 
become the purchaser, declaring that they 
were willing to part with the buildings for 
the sum their materials would fetch as 
lumber, namely, 2,547 yen, or, at the then 
rate of exchange, 1,535 Mexican dollars. 
It must be confessed that the offer was 
very tempting. We have said that the 
annual rent paid by the United States 
under an agreement which could not ter- 
minate before April, 1883, and which was 
virtually interminable so long as the Con- 
ventions remained unaltered—the annual 
rent was $1,536.40 in gold, or $1,690 
Mexican dollars. Out of this sum, ground- 
rent amounting to $175.40 was payable 
each year to the Local Authorities, so that 
what the latter proposed was to sell to the 
Consul-General,for$1,535,a property which 
brought in an annual return of $1,514.60. 
General VAN BUREN availed himself of the 
chance. 
ignorant of the Conventions or to have 
It was 
plain that he could not purchase the pro- 
perty in his official capacity. 
of his Government was directly opposed 
to that. If he bought at all, he must buy 
as a private citizen. In other words, he, 
as a private gentleman, must acquire pro- 
perty expressly set apart by international 
That he 
perceived this difficulty is not apparent. 
On the contrary, the only theory consistent 
with the hypothesis that he acted in good 
faith throughout, is that he wholly confused 
his private and his official characters. 
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Here were certain buildings erected by 
the Japanese Government under contract 
with the United States Government for the 
purposes of a Consulate and jail That 
the Japanese Government, without the 
consent of the Department of State at 
Washington, should sell these buildings to 
a private citizen while they were actually 
in use by American officials, would plainly 
have been v/fra vires, as well as a breach 
of faith. But that they should sell them to 
the United States Consul-General to serve 
their original purpose thenceforth as here- 
tofore, was altogether a different matter. 
Whatever General VAN BUREN thought of 
the Conventions, he ought to have seen 
that he could buy the buildings only for 
official purposes, and therefore only in his 
official capacity. The rent paid by the 
United States Government was not fixed 
on general principles: it was determined 
with reference to the cost of these special 
buildings, and so long as they could be 
maintained in a habitable condition, the 
American Government had an inalienable 
right to occupy them for Consular pur- 
poses. They could not possibly be sold to 
a private person as movable chattels, be- 
cause their removal would have deprived 
the United States of a Consulate inter- 
nationally contracted for; neither could 
they be sold to a private person as fixed 
property, because they stood upon ground 
internationally set apart for public use 
only. Unfortunately, General VAN BUREN 
failed to apprehend these issues. Indeed, 
he carried his confusion of mind so far that 
while professing to act wholly in his capa- 
city as a private citizen, he nevertheless 
went through the form of consulting the 
United States Government as to his pro- 
ceedings. It was, in truth, a very per- 
functory species of consultation, and it 
elicited an equally perfunctory acknow- 
ledgement. The Consul-General simply 
informed his Government that the Japa- 
nese Authorities, being desirous of divesting 
themselves of all such properties, had 
“proposed to him to become the purchaser 
of these particular buildings;" that “he 
supposed no possible objection to his 
making such purchase could exist," and 
that “as no legal obstacle intervened, he 
should accept the proposition, of course 
always reserving the buildings for Consular 
occupation and receiving the same rent as 
heretofore paid." This despatch, dated 
December rst, 1880, concluded with the 
words “trusting that my course may meet 
the approval of the Department"—a phrase, 
which is difficult to reconcile with the theory 
of a purely private transanction. The ap- 
proval, however, was not awaited. On the 
16th of the same month, the Governor of 
Kanagawa wrote officially, offering to sell 
the buildings tothe Consul-General for 2,547 
yen. On the following day, the Consul- 
General accepted the offer by letter, and 
declared his readiness “to pay the money 
at any moment when the conditions of the 
purchase should be agreed upon and con- 
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veyance papers received," adding “I shall 
be pleased to know that the papers will be 
speedily prepared." The result was that by 
the 18th of the following month (January), 
the Consul-General was able to report the 
conclusion of the transaction. These points 
are worthy of note, as showing that the 
purchase was affected without awaiting 
instructions from Washington, whereas 
General VAN BUREN stated in Court that 
“he decided not to entertain the Japanese 
proposition until he had communicated 
with the Department of State ;" that “he 
wrote to the Department that the Authori- 
ties had offered him the buildings and were 
determined to get rid of them, and that if 
he heard no objections from the Depart- 
ment within a reasonable time he would 
complete the purchase ;" and finally, that 
“he heard nothing from the Department 
to the contrary and completed the pur- 
chase." As a matter of fact, so far from 
waiting “a reasonable time," or completing 
the purchase after hearing nothing to the 
contrary, his letter to the Governor of 
Kanagawa, quoted above, shows that he 
hastened the transaction, and virtually con- 
cluded it long before his first despatch could 
have even reached Washington. Altogether 
this part of the affair appears to have been 
singularly loose and disingenuous. It was 
loose, because, while informing the Depart- 
ment of State that he had “agreed to use 
the buildings as before for Consular purposes 
and upon the same terms,” he contented 
himself with saying to the Japanese, “ I 
suppose it will be of course understood 
that the buildings are always to be occupied 
for Consular purposes ;” thereby substi- 
tuting a supposition of an understanding 
for an agreement, while in the deed of 
sale itself no words were inserted which 
could possibly be construed as pointing, 
however remotely, to such an agreement 
or understanding. It was disingenuous, 
because, while securing for himself an ex- 
traordinary profit, and while afterwards 
acknowledging that he “bought the pro- 
perty to make money out of it,” the ac- 
count he gave his Government was, “I 
have assumed their (the Japanese) obliga- 
tions as to repairs, &c.; this course has been 
pursued with all their properties occupied 
by foreigners, they giving as a reason for 
their determination to part with them the 
constant trouble and expense they are 
put to in making the necessary repairs.” 
What the Department thought of these 
things is not known. The despatches 
reached Washington within a few days of 
a change of Administration, and the only 
reply they elicited was an acknowledgment 
from a Third Assistant Secretary that des- 
patches, numbered so and so, had been 
received. 

All these facts were brought out in evi- 
dence, oral or documentary, at the recent 
trial in the United States Ministerial Court. 
The case was an action for libel laid by 
Consul-General VAN BUREN against Dr. 
H. TRIPLER, who, as was proved by thc 
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witnesses for the prosecution, had publicly 
charged the plaintiff with "getting the 
Japanese to sell him the Consular buildings 
in an underhand way ;" adding, that “he 
had no right to buy them," that "it was 
contrary to law," and that “he had swin- 
dled the Government." These defama- 
tory words were uttered in the Yokohama 
United Club, and their proximate pur- 
pose was to prevent Consul-General VAN 
BUREN'S election as President of that in- 
stitution. That the occasion was wholly 
inopportune, and that the utterances were, 
to all appearance a mere ebullition of vin- 
dictive malice, there can be little question. 
Public opinion must unanimously condemn 
the conduct of the defendant in this re- 
spect. But that the plaintiff's action ex- 
posed him to injurious reflections, is 
equally certain. In the first place, his pur- 
chase of the Consular buildings in his 
capacity of a private citizen was wholly 
illegal, while in his capacity of a public 
official, it was still more reprehensible; 
in the second place, the terms of the pur- 
chase seemed such as to confer an 
extravagant benefit upon the purchaser at 
the cost of the American Government, 
whose trustee he was. It is a well re- 
cognised principle of law that proof of 
probable cause goes far to justify a libel. 
In the case under consideration, there 
certainly was probable cause, and the 
Judge, after a lucid and exhaustive review 
of the facts, ruled that exemplary damages 
ought notto be given. It was shown in 
evidence that, nearly three years after the 
sale in question, the defendant had im- 
peached the conduct of the plaintiff directly 
to the Department of State at Washington, 
and had received a reply stating that the 
Department was aware of the intention of 
Mr. VAN BUREN to become the owner of 
the buildings occupied by him as Consul- 
General of the United States, and did not 
oppose a transaction into which he entered 
as a private citizen and at his own risk." 
Whether, under any circumstances, the 
Department would have been willing to 
acknowledge the error of its previous 
silence, the terms of this reply show that 
the nature of the transaction was wholly 
misapprehended. As a private citizen 
General VAN BUREN could not possibly be 
the proprietor of premises standing on the 
Consular Lot, and if the Japanese Authori- 
ties sold the property to him in that 
character, they were guilty of a direct 
breach of the Conventions. In view of the 
letter of the Department of State and the 
ruling of the Judge in the Ministerial Court, 
the only course open to the officials of the 
Kanagawa Prefecture is to resume posses- 
sion of the premises without delay. So 
far, however, as Dr. TRIPLER is concerned, 
his action in appealing from the Judgment 
of the Department of State to that of the 
bar-room of the Yokohama United Club 
was, to say the least, undignified.. The 
in the Ministerial Court 
clumsily conducted; so much so, indeed, 
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that the ends of justice would probably 
have been defeated, had not the evidence 
for the prosecution, by travelling beyond 
the lines laid in the complaint, conferred 
on the defendant a right of similar latitude. 
This, however, did not help to smooth the 
difficulties of the Judge’s task, who, in 
addition to holding the balance between a 
plaintiff more disposed to bluster than to 
reason, and a defendant who had not quite 
made up his mind what to plead, was in a 
manner required to pronounce upon matters 
of an international character. Altogether, 
it was most unfortunate that the affair 
was made public. General VAN BUREN 
was under no necessity to vindicate his 
character. He himself admitted that the 
libel could not seriously injure him. But 
of the disclosures made in Court, the same 
can scarcely be said. For, although there 
is nothing to show that he did not intend 
to act in a straightforward and just fashion, 
it is impossible to think that the reputation 
of the American Civil Service will be im- 
proved by such revelations. Another, and 
a still more regrettable result of the affair, 
is the disgraceful attacks it has prompted 
two local journals to make upon the im- 
partiality and honour of a gentleman whose 
name, throughout a long and unsullied 
career, has been associated with every 
thing that is upright and large-hearted. It 
does not redound to the honour of journal- 
ism in this part of world that the issue of 
a libel suit should. have been made the 
occasion for utterances at least as de- 
famatory as, and far more cowardly than, 
the slanders which formed the subject of 
complaint. There are some calumnies so 
miserable that to treat them with any 
seriousness is an insult to reason. No 
one will make the mistake of supposing 
that the United States Minister can be 
reached by such defamers, but it must be 
confessed that this feature alone was 
wanting to complete the obloquy of a very 
discreditable case. 





A VALUABLE OPINION ON A PO- 
PULAR QUESTION. 
Sap ee. 

T is no small pleasure to those who have 
steadily advocated the adoption of a 
liberal policy towards Japan, to find that 
public opinion is at last declaring itself 
emphatically in favour of their views. The 
memorandum of the foreign Missionaries, 
published in our correspondence column, is 
a document of undeniable value. Outside 
official circles, there is no body of men so 
conversant with the language of this 
country and so familiar with the disposi- 
tion of the people as the Missionaries. 
We might, indeed, justly extend this ver- 
dict. For though in point of scholarship 
and research the members of the English 
Civil Service have won distinction as 
honorable to themselves asit is a source 
of pride to their countrymen, their cir- 
cumstances to a great extent preclude 
them from enjoying that free and general 
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intercourse which is essential to a true 
appreciation of national character. To 
the Missionary, whose life of noble devo- 
tion and acts of pure charity invite con- 
fidence as they promise sympathy, the 
hearts and thoughts of the Japanese are 
laid bare in a manner not possible under 
different conditions. He sees, as few 
others can see, the true attitude of the 
popular mind, while, as a man of high 
attainments and large philanthropy, he is 
capable of appreciating, not only the proper 
jealousy of his countrymen on behalf of 
privileges which constitute the basis of 
personal freedom, but also the equally 
proper eagerness of the Japanese to re- 
cover rights which concern their national 
independence. Considered from this stand- 
point, the weight attaching to any unani- 
mous expression of Missionary opinion 
can scarcely be over-estimated ; while, at 
the same time, the obligation to express 
that opinion is also established. There 
are, unfortunately, many phases of inter- 
national policy which cannot safely be 
submitted to the dictates of abstract 
morality. Practical statesmen, especially 
the statesmen of a country like Great 
Britain, which sends out, every year, to 
all parts of the World, thousands of enter- 
prising, strong-handed and stout-hearted 
men, intolerant propagandists of their 
own civilization and untiring architects of 
universal prosperity—the statesmen of such 
a country are often compelled to sacrifice 
abstract justice to expediency ; often obliged 
to recognise that to recede from a posi- 
tion originally unwarrantable may entail 
results far more disastrous to the inter- 
ests and happiness of both sides, than 
the worst consequences of maintaining 
it. Happily, however, Japan does not 
come within the category of these cases. 
Foreigners formerly found it necessary for 
themselves, as it was certainly beneficial 
for her, to occupy a special status carrying 
with it exceptional privileges. But they 
have never claimed any shadow of title to 
make that status permanent. Still less 
have they acknowledged any desire to 
treat Japan as a conquered country, and to 
impose upon her conditions inconsistent 
with her national independence. It has al- 
waysbeen frankly confessed that the earliest 
opportunity, reconcilable with prudence, 
should be seized to remove invidious dis- 
tinctions between Japanese and foreigners, 
and to sweep away, simultaneously, from 
the path of free intercourse, the barriers 
set up by those distinctions. The only 
question was—had that time come? Some 
answered, yes: others, as emphatically 
replied, no. Two things, however, were 
admitted by both parties to the controversy ; 
namely, that the relations between foreign- 
ets and Japanese had become highly un- 
satisfactory, and that the development of 
mercantile prosperity demanded some 
radical change. Exclusivenessdoes not con- 
duce to the growth of trade. The seclusion 
to which foreigners were condemned in 
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the treaty ports necessarily contemplated a 
limited commerce. 
crease beyond that limit, the seclusion must 
be proportionately relaxed. On the other 
hand, so soon as the seclusion was relaxed, 
some different arrangement with regard 
to jurisdiction became inevitable. On this 
score the time for a system more liberal had 
unquestionably come ; since even if Japan's 
claims to equal treatment were ignored, 
it was yet certain that there had grown up, 
little by little, about the foreign settlements 
an environment which was strangling trade 
and placing their inmates at the mercy of 
a band of monopolists. Nevertheless, the 
Conservative section of the community 
could not bring themselves to trust Japan. 
They persisted in believing, or professing 
to believe, that she was unworthy of any 
measure of confidence; that all her pro- 
gress was as hollow as her professions. 
They complained loudly enough of their 
sufferings, but, at the same time, rejected 
the only feasible remedy; and some of 
them did not hesitate to publish statements 
distinctly calculated to create, on Japan’s 
side, the very sentiments of hostility which 
they suspected her of entertaining. Never, 
therefore, was there a moment when intel- 
ligent men were under a greater obligation 
to speak out, or when their testimony pro- 
mised to be of larger public benefit ; and we 
cannot but congratulate the Missionaries 
upon their resolute, though moderate, action. 

There is also another, and to our think- 
ing a much more important, aspect of this 
affair. We refer to the effect it must pro- 
duce in disassociating Christian propa- 
gandism from traditions which were at 
the root of all Japan’s anti-foreign feeling 
in former years. It is matter of history 
that the first reception accorded to Western 
visitors in this country was hearty and 
hospitable. Japan's earliest foreign treaty 
—that with England in 1613—threw the 
whole empire open to British commerce, 
and betrayed a spirit of liberal friendship 
as admirable as it was rare in those days. 
That this spirit might have been fostered 
and preserved, there can be no manner of 
doubt. But religious intrigues interfered. 
The Japanese, partly by the evidence of 
what they saw with their own eyes, partly 
in obedience to what they were taught by 
foreigners themselves to believe, ultimately 
came to think that their national indepen- 
dence was threatened, and that the expul- 
sion of alien schemers was the only alter- 
native to the loss of their country. They 
expelled the foreigners, and from that time 
forth the people ceased to distinguish be- 
tween peaceful traders and the ambitious 
bateren (padres) whose plottings and 
squabblings had threatened to become so 
mischievous. It would be extravagant to 
assume that Christianity’s reputation has 
yet been entirely disassociated from the evil 
memorics of those times. But unquestion- 
ably this action of the Missionaries will go far 
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to vindicate it. Japan has now an indisput- 
able proof that the Protestant Missionaries 
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are foremost in their desire to acknow- 
ledge her progress and to obtain for her 
the recognition it deserves. She can now 
see for herself that whatever reluctance 
there may be in other quarters to accord 
her the autonomic rights of civilized in- 
dependence, the pioneers of Christianity, 
so far from sharing that reluctance, have 
publicly recorded their protest against it. 
It is an open secret that the Missionaries 
of the South are not alone in this matter. 
A similar memorial has been forwarded by 
their confrères in Tokiyo, and we trust that 
considerations of official etiquette will not 
be allowed to preclude the advantages 
which its publication would confer. Christi- 
anity will be brought much closer to the 
national heart by these practical evidences 
of sympathy, and unless we greatly mis- 
judge the disposition and desires of the 
leaders of Japanese thought, that result 
will appear to them far more valuable than 
any political capital their country may 
make out of these memorials. 








CIVIL CODES AND COMPETENT 
TRIBUNALS. 
SS 
Y those who oppose any modification 
of existing judicial arrangements in 
Japan, it is constantly urged that she does 
not yet possess any “ reasonably sound and 
just codes of civil law, or competent tribu- 
nals for their administration.” Of late the 
advocates of change have been repeatedly 
challenged to deny this fact, and their 
apparent silence is construed as an evidence 
of inability to reply. There are, however, 
limits to the perseverance of the most 
resolute controversialist. For our own 
part, when an opponent, or, to speak more 
correctly, a professed opponent, adopts our 
arguments, if not the very language in 
which we have habitually couched them, 
we are quite content that he should claim 
them as his own, or even taunt us with 
reluctance to discuss them. Presumably, 
the main object to be achieved is unani- 
mity, and it really makes very little matter 
who said this or who said that, provided all 
agree that what is said is right. That is 
happily the position towards which this 
interminable question of treaty revision is 
now, at length, advancing. A practical 
concensus of opinion exists, and we are 
convinced that a short time will suffice to 
complete the agreement. To accelerate 
that result, by no means to invite contro- 
versy, it may be well to say a few words 
with reference to this somewhat threadbare 
argument about civil codes and competent 
tribunals. 

In the first place, we must do ourselves 
the justice of denying that we have ever 
attempted to assert the efficiency of Japan- 
ese civil codes and courts from a foreign 
point of view. Nothing could be more 
explicit than our expressions have always 
been upon this point. 
dozen articles, written at different periods 
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during the past three years, might be cited 
in support of this fact. One, however, will 
suffice. It was repeated a month ago in 
these columns. Perhaps its repetition 
again to-day may be more successful :— 
“We cannot conclude this article without 
once more protesting against the utterly 
erroneous statement that the total abolition 
of exterritoriality has been demanded by 
the Japanese Government or advocated in 
these columns. 
site fatal to the vitality of progress in this 
country, but unfortunately for Japan, as 
well as for her foreign visitors, it is a 
parasite which cannot be at once shaken 
off. Even if the Japanese possessed what 
they do not yet possess—satisfactory codes 
and an efficient judiciary—something would 
still be due to the strong feeling of reluct- 
ance entertained by so many foreigners to 
forego the protection of their own courts.” 
In the face of this assertion we are puzzled 
to see how we can be fairly charged with 
being “ashamed to stultify ourselves” by 
an admission that Japan does not yet pos- 
sess satisfactory civil codes and competent 
tribunals from a foreign point of view ; and 
above all, how it can be truthfully pre- 
tended that this journal “has urged the 
wisdom and justice of the demand for 
the cessation of foreign jurisdiction.” No 
such demand has been made. No such 
demand has ever been endorsed by us. 
“The extent of Japan's proposal ”—we 
again quote from our own columns—'is a 
first modification of existing conditions, to 
be followed gradually and at long intervals 
by larger measures, and she is understood 
to be willing to surround that modification 
with the most ample guarantees.” On the 
other hand, we cannot but think that too 
much importance is attached to this ques- 
tion of codes and courts. It is not essen- 
tial that a country should have civil codes. 
The laws of England are not codified ; 
neither are those of the United States. 
Yet that fact would certainly not be recog- 
nised by the British or American Govern- 
ments as constituting in any sense a 
reasonable plea for the exemption of aliens 
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from native jurisdiction. It will of course 
be replied that in both these countries the 
law rests upon a basis of precedent which 
affords guidance even more valuable 
than codification, and which, so far as we 
know, is wanting in Japan. This is true; 
but how much is included in that little 
phrase, “ so faras weknow!" Ignorance 
is the foundation of half the trouble. We 
are virtually unacquainted with Japanese 
laws, and our experience of their practice 
has inspired complaints, some of which are, 
doubtless, well founded, while others may 
be traced to that prejudice which is in- 
separable from the presence of personal 
interests. To any argument based on 
the difficulty of becoming acquainted with 
their legal systems and principles, the 


Japanese might justly reply that the same | 


is true of English law, whose intricacies 
and obscurities baffle even Englishmen 
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There is, indeed, no country in the universe 
where steps are taken to render a know- 
ledge of the law accessible by strangers: 
yet the Japanese Government is constantly 
asked how it can venture to propose the 
assumption of any judicial authority over 
foreigners until it has first made them ac- 
quainted with the laws it intends to 
administer. It has yet to be shown that 
we have a. right to demand of Japan more 
than is expected of any other independent 
State. If the possession of sound and just 
civil codes and competent tribunals were 
regarded as a necessary precedent to the 
exercise of jurisdiction over aliens, how 
would it fare with the South American Re- 
publics, whose judicial institutions, whose 
systems of Government, and whose political 
integrity, are not worthy, in many cases, 
to be named in the same breath with those 
of Japan, and which, nevertheless, are not 
more fettered in the matter of jurisdiction 
than the greatest and most advanced of 
European nations? There must be some 
degree of international trust in these 
matters. It may be difficult for foreigners 
to become acquainted with Japanese laws 
and processes, but it is not difficult for 
them to see that there exists on the part 
of the judicial body in Japan a general 
desire to do their duty uprightly and 
honestly according to their lights, and that 
their application of the law is never dis- 
figured by wilful partiality or corruption. 
There is here no hostile feeling against 
alien nations or individuals, but, on the 
contrary, a general and earnest desire, on 
the part of both rulers and ruled, to as- 
similate the laws and institutions of the 
country to Western types; and there is, 
moreover, a national religion which is 
neither intolerant, fundamentally hostile 
to Christianity, nor in any way opposed 
to a community of law with the Christian 
nations of the West. These are all points 
which deserve fair and duc consideration. 
We avoid any mention of Japan's inherent 
rights, not because they are unworthy of 
respect, but because they are beyond the 
immediate purpose of this discussion. It 
isa constant habit with foreign writers to 
discuss those rights as visionary, and to 
call the spirit which prompts their assertion 
romantic. Yet if they took the trouble to 
look below the surface, they would see that 
the mainspring of Japan’s restlessness 
under this continued distrust, is her con- 
sciousness of her own feelings and mental 
attitude towards the outer word. She has 
buried the sentiments and abolished the 
conditions which formerly justified the re- 
straints of exterritoriality, and she is deeply 
hurt by the ungenerous indifference of her 
treaty friends to her altered mood and 
earnest efforts. Speaking, however, from 
the Foreign standpoint, it may be reason- 
ably and logically urged that, because the 
lives and properties of foreigners are not 
specially safeguarded in many countries far 
lessworthy of perfect autonomy than Japan, 
there is no reason why the safeguards which 
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happily exist in Japan should be hastily 
abandoned. We entirely endorse that 
contention. We have always endorsed it ; 
and what is more, the position assumed by 
the Japanese Government is in no sense 
opposed to it. Atthis eleventh hour, noone 
interested in the subject can pretend igno- 
rance of Japan’s proposals. She does not 
ask for the immediate abolition of exterri- 
toriality. That fact cannot be too clearly 
repeated. She only asks for a modifica- 
tion commensurate with some part of the 
progress she has made; and an under- 
standing that so soon as she can establish a 
valid title toassume larger responsibilities, 
the Treaty Powers will be prepared to dis- 
cuss a further change. On the other hand, 
she is ready to grant additional tradal 
facilities ; in fact the only limit she sets to 
her willingness in this respect is that suf- 
ficient arrangements must-be made for the 
control of the persons enjoying those 
facilities. Foreign prejudices, apprehen- 
sions, distrusts, call them what one may, 
will not be disregarded in any measure 
proposed by Japan. She may feel, probably 
does feel, that much more is expected 
of her than is at all consistent with the 
scanty confidence reposed in her. But she 
has, we are persuaded, quite good sense 
enough to see that it is only by justifying 
those expectations she can hope to win 
fuller confidence. We are ourselves con- 
vinced that what she asks is considerably 
short of what might safely be accorded, but 
every reform, to be sound and permanent, 
must be measured, not by the instincts of its 
promoters, so much as by the disposition 
of its recipients. 





PEACE BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
CHINA. 
E tees, 

HE amicable adjustment of the long 
pending trouble between France and 
China, is confirmed by fuller telegrams from 
London, and by more detailed information, 
dated at Tientsin, May 12th. The latter is 
to the effect that instructions in a pacific 
sense were sent by the Cabinet at 
Paris to Captain FOURNIER, and that 
the negotiations between that officer and 
Li HUNG-CHANG were speedily brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. We say 
“satisfactory,” because any issue that puts 
an end to all prospect of open war- 
fare between France and China must 
be welcomed by the public; but so far 
as the latter Power is concerned, the 
only congratulation which can be honestly 
offered to her is that had she persisted in 
her shilly-shally policy, she might have 
gone to pieces literally, instead of pre- 
serving her nominal integrity at the cost 
of a shattered prestige. The terms of 
peace were signed by the Viceroy Lt and 
Captain FOURNIER at the former's re- 
sidence-on Sunday last. The conditions 
are four. First, that the French Govern- 
ment is to have the full right of esta- 
blishing commercial relations with the pro- 
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vinces of Yünnan, Kwangtung and Kwang- 
si. Second, that the Chinese Government 
is to surrender to France the protectorate of 
the whole of Tonquin and Annam, and de- 
finitively abandon all responsibility within 
theirlimits. Third, thatthe French are not 
to demand the payment of any indemnity 
by China. Fourth, that the Chinese forces 
are immediately to evacuate Tonquin. The 
surrender, in short, is about as complete 
as it could be. Probably the only salve 
remaining to China, in her own eyes, is that 
she escapes a pecuniary payment, though, 
in truth, an indemnity was not needed to 
complete the measure of her discomfiture. 
That she has been obliged finally to re- 
nounce her romantic and unreal claims of 
suzerainty over Tonquin, is rather fortunate 
for her than otherwise. If a similar fate 
befell her everywhere, it might help to 
inspire a policy of practical common sense, 
and to teach her that her sway within her 
own borders is too unsubstantial to cast an 
appreciable shadow beyond. Nevertheless, 
her title to interfere in Tonquin had one 
valid basis. The history of modern inter- 
national relations incontrovertibly esta- 
blishes the principle, that when a river 
affords to an inland State, or to a portion 
of an inland State, the only convenient 
means of access to the ocean, the right of 
that State, in regard to the free navigation 
of the river, becomes fully equal to the 
right conferred by the actual possession of 
the territory through which the river flows. 
Sucha right China unquestionably posses- 
sed, and does still possess, in virtue of the 
fact that the Red River is the only con- 
venient outlet between Yiinnan and the Gulf 
of Tonquin. Her new treaty with France 
deprives her of nothing in this regard, ex- 
cept in so far as it transfers her right to the 
custody of a powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbour. The other conditions speak 
for themselves. The only comment they 
suggest is that Chinese professions will be 
regarded, for many years to come, as the 
idlest of empty words. She has badly pre- 
faced her propinquity to a people whose 
pastime it will be to teach her that respect 
is due only to those who know how to 
command it. The memory of this campaign 
of menaces and its farcical sequel will not 
help to restrain the aggressive propensities 
which France has of late developed so 
strongly. A year ago the Cabinet at Paris 
declared that it proposed to accomplish 
exactly what it has now accomplished. Each 
step of the accomplishment elicited a new 
threat from China, and now, after a nego- 
tiation lasting only three days, she has 
quietly endorsed the whole proceeding. 
Few countries have had the misfortune to 
add such a humiliating episode to their 
history. The Peking Government cannot 
even console itself with the hope that it 
has purchased a new lease of peaceful 
existence. On the contrary, it must see 
clearly enough that it is about to enter 
upon a period of perpetual unrest. Apart 
from the fact that there can be no quiet for 
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China with France as aneighbour—above all 
when the former's mood is so yielding and 
the latter's so masterful—grave complica- 
tions can scarcely failto crop up in con- 
nection with this very treaty. If commercial 
relations are to be established with Yünnan, 
the Black Flags must first be disposed of. 
At present they virtually command that 
trade from their stronghold in Laokai, and 
China's ability to dislodge them is very 
doubtful. We confess that the difficulty of 
disposing of this obstacle appears to us very 
considerable. Then again, what is to be 
understood by “ the full right of establish- 
ing commercial relations” with the three 
provinces named in the treaty? No foreign 
country at present possesses the “full 


right" of trading with any part of China, 


and it may very well happen that the 
French settlers interpret this clause after 
a fashion entirely new to their neighbours. 
On the whole, China will find that the 
measure of repose she is to enjoy hence- 
forth at French hands will be of a very 
Procrustean nature. She has shown her- 
self wholly incapable of self-help, and she 
will probably learn ere long the full import 
of having given the world that information. 





THE ILBERT BILL AND EXTER- 
RITORIALITY. 
ee ae 

N several occasions, attempts have 

been made by our local contemporaries 
to establish an analogy between extra-terri- 
torial privileges in Japan and the condi- 
tions which the Ilbert Bill was intended to 
modify ; while ip the story of Lord Ripon’s 
measure, in the agitation it excited, 
the opposition it aroused, and in its partial 
defeat by emasculation, parallels and ex- 
amples apposite to Japan's case have been 
ingeniously indicated. Laggard foreigners 
in Japan have been urged, by one journal, 
to adopt the resolute tactics of their 
militant compatriots in India, and by an- 
other, the gallant sound of this tocsin has 
been echoed in tones of solemn warning 
to the Japanese, who are bid remember 
that such agitation by Englishmen is well 
nigh omnipotent to quench the impertinent 
aspirations. of "natives" who are unduly 
avaricious of independence, and especially 
of exercising control over freemen. An 
some length has also been copied from 
The Times, in which the unreasoning 
opposition to the Ilbert Bill, so painfully 
prominent in the writings of the late 
editor of that journal, is shown in its least 
defensible form. We are told that “ the 
same sufficient reasons exist in Japan 
against Englishmen being made subject to 
the native courts here:” a “striking re- 
semblance” is discovered between the 
case in this country and the assumed fact 
that the llbert Bill “was never asked 
for by, nor interested, the masses of the 
Indian people;" and we are assured that 
“the same motives which have been opera- 
tive with the Imperial Government for the 
modification of that measure should also 
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be allowed to prevail against the //mi£a£ion, 
or the abolition, of exterritoriality here." 
Without touching the arguments which 
have special reference to the Ilbert Bill, it 
may not be amiss to draw attention to one 
ortwo points of similarity as well as of 
dissimilarity between the case in India 
and that in Japan. 

The first and most noticeable difference 
between the two is, that the “Imperial 
Government" referred to above, namely, 
that of Great Britain, has no right whatever 
to legislate for Japan. India is a depen- 
dency of Great Britain, and as such is 
subject to the legislation of the British 
Parliament; Japan isa country which has 
notlost her independence by conquest or 
by any other means. Her relations with 
Great Britain, as with other States, are 
regulated by treaties and international 
amenities. We do not by any means 
intend to animadvert upon England's 
conquest of India, for we believe that 
India owes to that conquest her present 
peace, prosperity, progress, and all her 
best hopes. But the fact, nevertheless, 
remains, that for every political advance 
made by the people of India, the consent 
of a Parliament sitting in London has to be 
obtained, and that they are ruled on despotic 
lines by a government whose fundamental 
principle at home is popular freedom. 
On the other hand, the extraterritorial pri- 
vileges conferred by the treaties, convey to 
those enjoying them no permanent title as 
against the sovereign independence of 
Japan. It may be granted that they were 
once not only necessary to foreigners, but 
of immense value to Japan herself, yet it 
remains also equally true that when they 
cease to be necessary they become a gall- 
ing insult to a land whose independence 
should be untrammelled. Japan has not to 
appeal to some foreign Power for permis- 
sion to legislate in any sense which she 
judges necessary. Her own Government 
is the sole fountain of internal reform, and 
while she seeks aid. and light from every 
quarter, she hews out for herself her own 
political destiny. She asks leave of no 
over-lord to inaugurate. reforms and to 
clothe her people, as they advance, with 
popular rights and liberties. The conse- 
quences are not far to seek. England has 
spent large sums on schools and colleges 
in India, with the result of developing 
natives whose command of the English 
language and literature is equal to that of 
Englishmen. To these highly educated 
men the Civil Service is partially open, 
and they are found equal to the demands 
of the most responsible posts. But they 
have not been trusted and taught to 
trust themselves as the Japanese have 
been taught by their independence. Take 
one example: English capital and govern- 
mental help have given India thousands 
of miles of a railway system, extending 
year by year and developing the resources 
of the land. Yet up to the present time 
no native engineer has been trusted to run 
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atrain without a foreigner at his elbow. 
They have not been trusted, and they do not 
fully trust themselves. But what have we 
in Japan? A short time ago there was a 
tumble of dissatisfaction among foreigners 
at the the news that foreign engineers on 
the trains were to be partially replaced by 
Japanese. Lines would not be safe, we 
were told; terrible accidents would occur, 
and so following. Now, however, a Japa- 
nese engineer runs the train, and the pas- 
sengers are as safe as ever: accidents 
occur no more frequently than before. 
Japanese survey their routes, build their 
roads, run their trains, absolutely without 
fureign guidance. They did not need to 
be taught to trust themselves. In India 
a splendid educational opportunity has 
ripened many talented natives into rivals of 
Englishmen in high places of trust. A short 
time ago, on the occasion of the temporary 
absence from Calcutta of the Chief Justice, 
the senior Puisne Judge, Mr. ROMESH 
CHUNDER MITTER, was not passed over by 
the Viceroy, but was appointed to officiate 
temporarily as Chief Justice of the High 
Court. This elicited, at first, many mur- 
mers from Europeans, yet, among the 
numerous hostile critics of the proceeding, 
notone ventured to impugn Judge MiTTER'S 
conduct while acting in that high capacity. 
But so soon as it was proposed to relieve a 
certain number of these properly qualified 
judges from the ban of being “natives” 
and to trust them as European judges in 
cases never so trivial, there was raised a hue 
and cry, which cowed even the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain! Well might 
Liberal writers recall the words of Lord 
LAWRENCE to Sir ERSKINE PERRY :—“ If 
any thing is done, or attempted to be 
done, to help the natives, a general howl 
is raised, which reverberates in England, 
and finds sympathy and support there 
.» . . . Every one is, in the abstract, 
for justice, moderation, and such like ex- 
cellent qualities, but when one comes to 
apply such principles, so as to affect any- 
body’s interests, then a change comes over 
them.” 

Here we naturally find a point or two of 
similarity with the case of this country. 
In Japan and India alike, contact with 
British civilization has wrought a mar- 
vellous advance. ‘The last forty years have 
produced as great a change in India, as two 
centuries produced in Great Britain herself. 
Recognizing the reality of this change, 
large-hearted statesmen in India as well as 
the bulk of disinterested men in England, 
ask for more liberal treatment of the 
natives commensurate with the advance 
they have made. The tendency of years 
has been in this direction. To foster pro- 
gress and then to adapt politics to that 
progress, has been the guiding principle 
of English rule. In Japan also the politico- 
moral advance of Europe has sown its 
seeds, and the harvest of national social 
progress is already ripe. To the changed 
condition of modern Japan, the treaty- 
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relations of the Western powers must like- 
wise be re-adjusted. 
every social and moral advance is hailed 
with applause, but every proposal to bring 
politics into unison with the new exigency 
is treated as the suggestion of disloyalty 
and treachery, should the process of adap- 
tation seem to affect foreign interests, 
however so little. As Lord LAWRENCE 
puts it, “a howl is raised,” which rever- 
berates around the world, and the aid of 
the Imperial Mother is invoked. In India 
the question is of justice in the removal of 
anomalies which once were necessary but 
have now become, in the opinion of many 
able judges, obsolete and unnecessary ; 
a question of expediency in gradual level- 
ling of barriers which separate races 
and foster prejudice by giving undue 
prominence to anachronistic privileges. 
The very same terms may be used to de- 
scribe the case here, though the details 
must differ as the political situation differs. 
In India, progress in the direction indicated 
by the Ilbert Bill is inevitable, and the 
question is whether the Government shall, 
by slow and tentative measures, gradully 
lead the onward movement into perma- 
nent success, or whether it shall wait to 
be forced, by irresistible circumstances, 
into some future hasty reform, which 
would largely fail of its real object, and, 
above all, leave behind it the ill-effects 
of agitation and of hope deferred, cul- 
minating in lasting umbrage. There is 
much like this in the Japanese question. 
Shall we stave off as long as we possibly 
can the inevitable restoration to Japan of 
her real rights, or shall we not gradually 
retire from an anomalous position, and as 
rapidly as possible give back gracefully what 
eventually must be surrendered? Many 
other points of similarity could be pointed 
out, but we will refer to one only. The 
Times declares, in its prejudice, that “ the 
natives” did not desire the Ilbert Bill, only a 
few of them, and we are told that this is 
the case in Japan with regard to the ques- 
tion of extraterritoriality. Nothing could 
be farther from the mark in the latter case, 
at all events. The representative men in 
Japan demand this reform, and behind them 
stands the mass of educated and thinking 
people silently awaiting the result. Theat- 
titude of the thoughtless and illiterate classes 
in any land is surely not the criterion by 
which to gauge a nation’s aspirations. 


As in India, here also 
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[Cur readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
‘sense responsible for the sentiments or opini 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 

















VAN BUREN v. TRIPLER. 


To THE EDITOR or THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sin,—Those who have had the inclination and 
the leisure to follow the proceedings ix re Van 
Buren v. Tripler to their conclusion, must have 
felt relieved when the judgment was rendered, and 
there was an end of a case which had ceased to be 
interesting except to the most morbid taste for 
scandal and sensation. Private différences are at 
no time an attractive theme for public comment, 
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however much factitious interest they may derive 
from the position of the parties, and from an inge- 


nuous simplicity which insists upon entrusting its 
private woes 4o the four winds. Still, the liveliest 
sympathy vill tire in. time, more especially when 
the “ affair,” which began with fair prospects of 
becoming a tragedy, degenerates into something 
very like a farce. Unfortunate occurrences of the 
kind in question, after the first nine days' wonder, 
cease, as a rule, to raise a ripple of interest beyond 
the circle of those immediately interested. — It 
sometimes happens, however, that the controversy 
is enlarged, and that the original question is lost 
to sight in aspersions upon the motives and actions 
of innocent third parties. This is exactly what has 
happened in the present instance, and in this I 
find the only excuse for alluding to a topic con- 
cerning which silence would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be the dictate of good feeling not less 
than of good taste. 

‘Two of your local contemporaries have seen fit 
to comment upon the trial of the cause in question 
and the judgment rendered, ina tone which it is 
difficult to fitly describe in moderate terms. No 
doubt the Herald and the Gazette have the right 
to express their own opinions upon this topic, and 
to draw their own conclusions, provided always 
they are careful, when they do so, to observe the 
canons of legitimate criticism. But when the 
travel out of the record and openly condole with 
the plaintiff because the Court was personally 

imical to him, they are guilty, to put it as mildi 
as possible, of a grave impropriety. Against such 
an imputation as this, the gentleman who presided 
in the case does not need any defence. A charge 
so manifestly untrue falls of itself. But do not the 
Herald and Gazette see that its reflex influence upon 
the person whose cause they advocate is anything 
but flattering? Where did they obtain’ their 
knowledge of the personal bias upon which they 
predicate so much of their argument? Certainl: 
not from the Judge of the Ministerial Court, for it 
has yet to be said that he is in the habit of confid- 
ing his private opinions to the Herald and Gasette, 
or, indeed, of making them in any manner a topic 
of public comment. ‘The simple truth is that these 
papers have recklessly and without cause made 
the charge that an officer, whose high character 
and great abilities are recognized wherever he is 
known, violated his judicial oath to gratify a 
personal spite. Certainly neither the Herald nor 
the Gazette would have dared to indulge in such 
assertions with reference to any other official than 
one whose position precludes him from seeking 
redress. The reflection that it is possible, in this 
instance, for them to do so, may add to their 
feeling of security, but should not on the whole be 
conducive to their self respect. Yokohama does, 
indeed, seem to have become “a slandercr’s 
paradise” when the professed organs of public 
opinion give such undeniable proofs of the truth 
of the title. 

I have refrained from any comment upon the 
action which gave rise to the strictures of the 
Herald and the Gasette, for the reason that fair- 
minded persons whocarefully read the proceedings 
will perceive that the judge in the case performed 
a delicate and distasteful duty with tact and dis- 
cretion, and rendered a judgment in accordance 
with the law and the evidence. Doubtless ever: 
one was not satisfied with that judgment, but it 
has yet to be discovered that suits at law are, as a 
tule, productive of universal happiness, or liable at 
any time to create even a temporary Millenium. 

Yours respectfully, S. 

Tokio, May 12th, 1884. 








REVISION OF THE TREATIES. 


To THE EDITOR or THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 
Sim,—Kindly do us the favour to publish the 
enclosed Memorandum on the proposed Revision 
of the Treaties, which has been signed by every 
Protestant Missionary in this neighbourhood. 
Believe me, yours very faithfully, 


CHAS. F. WARREN, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
Osaka, May 6th, 1884. 


Memorandum on the proposed revision of the 
Treaties, prepared in accordance with a reso- 
lution adopted unanimously at a Meeting of the 
Osaka and Kobe Missionary Association, held 
at Kiyoto on Tuesday, April 22nd, 1884. 

The Osaka and Kobe Missionary Association 
having discussed the question of extraterritoriality 
in connexion with the proposed revision of the 
Treaties, the undersigned desire to place on record 
a formal expression of their opinion, that the time 
has arrived when substantial modifications should 
be made in those provisions of the existing Treaties 
which give exceptional privileges to the subjects 
and citizens of the Treaty Powers, and which are 
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considered by the Japanese Government and people 
to bean infringement of their just and sovereign 
rights as an independent nation. The circum- 
stances under which Japan was brought into Treaty 
relations with Western Powers were clearly excep- 
tional, and, in the interests of both Japanese and 
foreigners ‘alike, exceptional arrangements were 
undoubtedly necessary. But the lapse of twenty- 
five years has placed us in such a widely different 
position, as, in our opinion, to require that at least 

me of the exceptional provisions of the existing 
Treaties should be modified, and that concessions 
should be made to any justand reasonable demand 
of the Japanese Government in this direction. 
"The interests created under the existing Treaties 
certainly demand the most careful consideration of 
those to whom they are entrusted; but, in our 
opinion, the dificulty of safeguarding those in- 
terests ought not to stand in the way of a speedy 
revision of the Treaties, such as shall be both just 
in principle, and a generous acknowledgement on 
the part of Foreign Nations of the real progress 
Jaran has made since the present Treaties were 
ramed. 

Osaka, April 28th, 1884. 


ArTHUR W. Poote, Bishop of the Church of England 
in Japan. 
D. C. Greene, A.B.C.F. Mission, Kioto. , 
M. L. Gorpon, A.B.C.F. Mission, Kioto. 
D. W. Learneb, A.B.C.F. Mission, Kioto. 
. D. Davis, A.B.C.F. Mission, Kioto. 
I. S. Tvxo, A.F. Mission, Osaka. 
Jony McKim, AE. Mission, Osaka. 
T. T. ALEXANDER, A.P, Mission, Osaka. 
Wactace TavLon, A.B.C.F. Mission, Osaka. 
J. H. De Forest, A.H.C.F. Mission, Osaka. 
A. D. Hatt, C.P. Mission, Osaka. 
G. H. Pore, C.M. Society, Osaka. 
oux T. Guic, A.B.C.F. Mission, Osaka. 
sas. F. Warren, C.M. Society, Osaka. 
Henry LANING, À i 
C. M. Fisne 
Geo. ALLCHIN, A.B. 
Henry Evixetos, C.M. Society, Osaka. 
A. R. Morris, A.E. Mission, Osaka. 
JL Mreissow B.C; Mission Kobe, 
e Wirt C. Jencks, A.B.C.F. Mission, Kobe. 
|. B. Hair, 
James H. Petree, A.B. 


.P. Mission, Osaka. 
Mission, Okayama. 
ris CAREY, JR., A.B.C.F, Mission, Okayama. 
James B. Porter, A. Presbyr. Mission, Kanagawa. 
Anruvn B. Hurcuinson, C.M. Society, Nagasaki. 
Jony B. BRANDRAM, jety, Nagasaki. 
Ww. lagasaki. 
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CONVERTS TO CHRISTANITY. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
Sir,—A note in your daily issue of the rst inst. 
calls attention to some items culled from the “ Re- 
ligious Intelligence” of the New York Herald, 
referring to matters in Japan, Formosa, and Korea ; 
said note affirming thai * for announcements of this 
description it would be difficult to find confirma- 
tion in this part of the world.” It sometimes 
happens that news has to travel almost or quite 
round the world before some of us become aware 
of what is passing at our very doors. If secular 
papers in “this part of the world” took as much 
trouble as those of America to gather “ Religious 
Intelligence” instead of waiting for it to come 
begging for insertion, a good many facts would 
come to light that would be no less astonishing 
than those recorded by the New York Herald, 
with the advantage of having none of the colour- 
g which paragraphists, ignorant of the country, 
are apt to give to information from a far-off land. 
It isan open secret that many of the Japanese 
Ministers, though not “converts,” in the usual 
acceptation of the term, are decidedly favorable to 
the spread of Christianity. The Emperor is not 
kept a recluse, he reads the newspapers, he con- 
verses on all matters pertaining to his Empire. lt 
is not, therefore, improbable that some of His Ma- 
jesty's Ministers may have said a good word to him 
for Christianity. This, of course, is conjecture, but 
by no means incredible. But as to the story of 
Korean dignitaries and others becoming Chris- 
tians in Shanghai, the thing is very probable, for 
that is just what is going on in” Japan to-day. 
Justone year ago, a Korean General, highly connec- 
ted, a member of the embassy in Tokio, embraced 
the Christian religion, and was baptized by a J 
ese pastor. He was, I believe, the first Korean 
convert to Protestantism on record. Since then, 
others have been earnestly enquiring. A number of 
Korean young men, sent by the Government, were 
placed in a Mission School. They embraced the 
Protestant Faith. ‘Their superior officer objected. 
The igned their connection with the Korean 
e them 
full religious liberty ‘That official himself has be- 
gun to take an interest in Christianity. These are 
only items outzof history now being made in this 
part of the world,” in confirmation of “such an- 
nouncements? as appear in American pape 
And then as regards the report from Formosa. 
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only error of the New York Herald is that it says 
hundreds when it ought have given thousands as 
the number of natives who, within the past few 
months have cast away their idols and resolved to 
become Christians. 
Yours, &c., A MISSIONARY. 
Tokio, May gth, 1884. 








THE NAKASENDO RAILWAY BONDS. 





Norirication No. 57 or THE FINANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

In accordance with the Act of the Nakasendo 
Railway Public Loan Bonds published by Notifica- 
tion No. 47 in December, 1883, new Bonds to the 
amount of five million yen in face value have been 
issued, and the regulations for the same have been 
set down as follows :— 

REGULATIONS FOR THE ISSUE OF THE NAKASENDO. 
Raitway BONDS. 

Art. L—The denominations of the Bonds to be 
issued shall be fixed by the Finance Department 
according to its convenience. 

Art. II.—The issue price of the Bonds shall be 
9o yen per 100 yen of the nominal value. 

Art. ILT.— Persons desirous of buying the Bonds 
shall apply to the Nippon Ginko, its Branch Offices 
or Agencies, on or before the roth June, 1884, 
stating the amount of the bonds and the price of 
the same at which they require to buy, and giving 
their names and addresses. 

Nors.—Agencies shall be advertised by the Nippon Ginko. 

Art. IV.—Applicants for the Bonds shall make 
a guaranty payment of ten yen. per 100 yen of the 
nominal value of the Bonds to the office, where 
they apply for them. 

Art. V.—When the guaranty payment has been 
made by the applicants, the Nippon Ginko, its 
Branches or Agencies, shall give to the applicants 
receipts for the amounts paid in. These receipts for 
theguaranty payment shall not be sold orpurchased. 

Art. VL—As the Finance Department will an- 
nounce, through the Nippon Ginko, the amount of 
the Bonds to be furnished to each applicant, on 
or before the roth July, 1884 the amount of the 
guaranty payment made shall be deducted from 
the value of the Bonds purchased, and the remain- 
ing sum shall be paid in two instalments of equal 
amount. The first instalment shall be paid on or 
before the 3oth July, 1884, and the second instal- 
ment on or before the 3oth August, 1884. | The 
second instalment may, however, be paid simul- 
taneously with the first. 

Art. VII_—The Nippon Ginko, its Branch Offices 
or Agencies, having received the payment of the 
said instalments, shall furnish the provisional certi- 
ficates in exchange for the receipts of the guaranty 
payment and the cash. These provisional certi- 
ficates shall not be sold or purchased, but may be 
mortgaged with the Government or the Nippon 
Ginko. 

Art. VIII.—Bonds will be delivered through the 
Nippon Ginko in exchange for the provisional 
certificates. 

Art. IX.—In case the instalments are not paid 
when due, as set out in Article VI., the guaranty 
payment made under Article IV. and the first in- 
stalment, if paid, shall be forfeited. 

Art. X.—Should the receipts for the guaranty 
payment or the provisional certificates be lost, the 
Owner of the receipts for the guaranty payment or 
the provisioftal certificates so missed, shall at once 
report the matter to the office where they were 
obtained, stating the marks and numbers of such 
documents, and giving names and addresses. 

Art. XL— The causes of the loss of the receipts 
forthe guaranty payment or the provisional cer- 
tificates must be testified by the owner and the 
written testimony authenticated by two witnesses, 
to the Nippon Ginko, its Branches or Agencies, 
and new receipts or certificates will be granted 
therefor. The missing documents will thereupon 
be advertised in the newspapers and. declared null 
and voi 

Art. XIL— The interest on these guaranty pay- 
ments and instalments shall be paid at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum. On sums paid on or be- 
fore the 15th day of the month, interest shall be 
counted for the latter half of the month; on those 
paid on the 16th of the month or after, interest shall 

e reckoned from the following month. 

Art. XIIL.—Interest on the guaranty payment 
and the jinstalments, and not ex: ng the half | 
year’s amount of the coupons, shall be paid when 
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THE GROWING TASTE FOR GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 

aaa 

(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 





Persons who are disposed to comment on the 
subject of learning appear to regret that the stu- 
dents of the present day have shown a tendency to 
relinquish the study of English literature by sub- 
stituting that of Germany. Yet sucha change is 
a matter of common occurrence in society, and 
need cause no surprise. In our issue of the 21st 
April, we published an article entitled the “Change 
in the Study of Literature,” for the purpose of 
rectifyingithe erroneous conceptions of our think- 
ingtmen. One of our contemporaries, the Hochi 
Shimbun, which is recognised as a journal sup- 
ported by the Reform Party, seems also to be in- 
terested in this subject, and has published a series 
of articles, extending over three days, commencing 
with the rath of April. Reading them carefully 
through, however, we find that they not only 
disagree with the principles of sound argument, but 
the deductions made are contrary to existing facts. 
It is not a matter of great difficulty for any intelli- 
gent man to refute them; yet broad as is society, 
itis not altogether unlikely that some persons 
have been misled by them. It may not, there- 
fore, be without advantage to discuss the state- 
ments of the Hochi Shimbun. With a view to 
entering upon this task we will take the trouble of 
dividing the Hochi’s article into appropriate sub- 
divisions, and then point out its errors separately, 
so that our statements shall be as clear and suc- 
cinct as possible. 

In the first part, our contemporary asserts that 
the tendency of the present revival of Chinese 
literature is not at all accidental, but that this 
state of affairs is only the reaction from the sudden 
and universal zeal displayed some time ago in the 
adoption of Western science. 

‘The second part states that it is a matter of 
surprise that the promoters of German literature 
have considerably increased, and that, although 
Germany claims superiority in medical science, she 
has not made so great progress in philosophy, 
chemistry, physics, and art; while she possesses 
very little knowledge of politics, economy, and 
law, compared with her other acquirements. 

From what data has the editor of the Hoch? 
been enabled to deduce such assertions? How 
could he allow himself to draw such conclusions 
without furnishing any conclusive proofs, since 
failing proof his assertions are idle? What may 
have been the ideas that actuated the writer, we 
are at a loss to understand. Yet it seems that 
he intended to inculcate the belief that because 
Germany has advanced far in certain philosophical 
sciences, she is backward in politics, economy, 
and law. If this is his contention, we cannot 
help saying that he proves himself sadly ignorant 
of the actual state of affairs, as well as of the first 
principles of sound argument. Science, whatever 
Jorm it may take, aims at investigating universal 
‘principles and applying them to particular pur- 

oses. The process of such investigation is called 
"philosophical research.” All sciences, therefore, 
must come under the category of philosophy. Most 
of the abstract sciences, such as politics, economy, 
and law, are based on philosophical deductions. 
Nations which are well-grounded in philosophy 
must also be familiar with the science of govern- 
ment, political economy, and law. The assertion 
that a nation has but little acquaintance with poli- 
tics, economy, and law, because it is thoroughly 
familiar with philosophy, ts logically equivalent 
to the statement that ignorance in one direction 
is the result of scientific progress in another. 
However pertinacious and eloquent the editor 
of the Hochi may be, he cannot possibly hope 
to insist upon such a senseless proposition. Yet 
he has declared that “the Germans who have 
long lived under the oppression of an absolute des- 
potism, are really unable to employ their tongues 
in criticising the actual policy of their country, 
because they would be subjected to severe proscrip- 
tion and punishment for so doing; and that, 
therefore, both their literati and scholars are equally 
forced to confine their study to pure scientific prin- 
ciples, and never dare extend their investigations 
to the politics, economy, and law, adopted by 
their Government. Their researches 
into these sciences are invariably based on reason- 
ing alone, and consequently deviate in most 
cases from practical rules. The result is that, 
on more than one occasion, they have spoken of 
Republicanism as the most enlightened form of 
government. The investigation of 








| practical phenomena. on the part of the people, by 


enjoying freedom of speech and exercising the 
right of participation in the management of political 
allnirs, can alone lead them to appreciate the 
authority of their sovercign, and the necessity for 
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a hereditary nobility, in order to consolidate the 
strength of their country. But if they were to 
confine themselves to their libraries and arrive at 
this decision from logical principles alone, it is not 
altogether unlikely that they would forget the 
authority of their King, and eventually propose to 
overthrow the nobility.” Whether the German 
Government is despotic or not, or whether the 
researches of scientific men are limited to pure and 
simple abstract principles, we cannot venture to 
state. But how is it possible to assert that those 
who devote their energies to the investigation of 
logical principles are always disposed to recognise 
Republicanism as the best system of administration? 
And that those who direct their attention to prac- 
tical researches are always conscious of the honour 
due to their sovereign and the usefulness of the 
nobility? How can it be pretended that a nation 
which clings to logical rules is generally extra- 
vagant and cunning in argument ; while a people 
less disposed to attach importance to such rules is 
usually moderate in its political discussions? lt is 
true that England, which the editor of the Hochi 
regards as pursuing a most prudent and unbiased 
policy, displays the utmost enthusiasm in the 
practical study of politics, economy, and law, 
granting to her people the freedom of speech 
and the right of administration. Yet in the days 
of Cromwell, she adopted the Republican form 
of Government ; while of late her men of erudition 
and other prominent personages have argued 
the necessity of abolishing the House of Lords, 
and of limiting the privileges of the nobility. 
On the other hand, we have not heard that the 
tranquillity of the German Empire was ever seriously 
disturbed by a clamour for a Republican system of 
administration, nor have we even been informed 
that its literati or men of distinction expressed a 
desire to do away with the nobility. The Hochi’s 
editor has clothed his article with unwarrantable 
hypotheses, in utter disregard of facts, and no 
demonstration is necessary to show the errors into 
which he has fallen. 

In the third section, he states that the “ people 
of Germany do not enjoy liberty of speech... 
The students of politics, economy, and law are 
thus unable to pursue their studies with re- 
ference to practical phenomena; and they must 
confine themselves to their libraries, content with 
the investigation of scientific principles only. 
Their propositions, though abstruse, do not agree 
with their practice, while their judgment, though 
profound and philosophical, does not produce the 
anticipated results when actually exercised in the 
field of facts.” How could the writer allow himself 
to make such whimsical assertions, disregarding 
the logic of realities? 

Should weadmit theaccuracy of such an argument, 
it would follow that persons who are acquainted 
with the science of government must necessarily 
pursue careers as Ministers of State or members of 
a political assembly, and that those familiar with 
the principles of political economy must settle down 
as financial, commercial, or agricultural officials, 
or promoters of other practical enterprises; while 
the investigators of legal matters must needs 
become judges or barristers. With the exception 
of the various practical men whom we have 
just enumerated, it would appear that all other 
ersons who, in the quiet of their libraries, 
indulge in meditation and philosophical thought, 
must expect to see the fallacy of their judg- 
ments so soon as they attempt to put them 
into execution, Should history prove that politics, 
economy, and law were originally studied and 
brought to perfection by philosophical and deep- 
thinking men, then must the editor of the Hochi per- 
force conclude that these sciences are but the 
shadows of imaginative castles in the air, and 
utterly at variance with all practical rules. Locke 
is recognised in England as the most prominent 
among men of erudition. But did he ever partici- 
pate in the management of political affairs, or take 
the leadership of a political party in Parliament? 
Did Adam Smith ever pose as Minister of Finance, 
or did he ever open a shop in order to carry on 
trade on a large scale? Did Austin occupy the 
position'of a senator or a judge and help to frame 
or enforce the laws of his country? ‘These per- 

sonages never took part in practical admini- 
stration, but, hid from the outer world in their 
studies, spent all their time in meditation and 
mental research. Now, the Hochi’s assertion that 
the want of practical experience on the part of 
German literati proves their insignificant know- 
ledge of politics, economy, and law, is the exact 
reverse of the truth, for this very fact indirectly 
shows their progress in these important sciences. 
Intelligent asis the editor of the /ochi, however, he 
will certainly not be so stupid as to wilfully insist 
upon his preposterous arguments, now that he sees 
that what he wrote was completely erroncous. If 











not exactly correspond to practical undertakings, 
and that, therefore, Germany is not thoroughly 
familiar with politics, economy, and law, it is 
simply because he is unaquainted with the German 
tongue, and so fails to measure the extent as well 
as the depth of his own theories. Since the days of 
Puffendorff, Alberche, Zeckendorff, and Leibnitz, 
those great German scholars of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, the investigation of politics and law has 
been carried on in the most masterly style, and the 
results obtained have served as an infallible cri- 
terion to men of erudition. ‘Towards the com- 
mencement of the 19th century, Savigny, Niebuhr, 
Darlman, Gneist, Lau, and Rossel, made them- 
selves conspicuous by their literary attainments, 
and having undertaken scientific researches with 
untiring energy, succeeded in rendering the most 
abstruse scientific principles clear and intelligible. 
During the past thirty or forty years, Germany has 
always been pointed out as the home of ari and 
literature, Scientific men in Germany have striven 
to investigate the minutest principles of science, 
and adapt them in like ratio to the progress of 
society, so that theory and practice might proceed 
pari passit; thus preventing the possibility of 
those abuses which invariably result from social 
arrogance and prejudice. The universities at 
Berlin, Leipzig, Bettelberg, and Bonn, aswell as 
many others, give the key-note to the education of 
the world. 

In the fourth and fifth sections of his article, the 
editor of the Mochi intimates that “ German litera- 
ture seeks to attain civilization in the future, while 
Chinese literature looks for enlightenment in 
the past. The former aims at making itself the 
source of national wealth ; the latter strives to con- 
vert the country to the old standard of morality. 
These two literatures differ as widely in their 
spective qualities as do water and fire . . . . 
If the two were allowed to compete with each 
other, the superiority of either would at once be 
decided; bui if they are to be so arranged as 
to be independent of each other, the superior 
qualities of the one must be kept in abeyance, 
in order to protect the inferior qualities of the 
other. . . . . . With regard to their eff- 
ciency, they should be regarded as two distinct 
literatures : the old and new. German literature 
aims at a new method of development ; while Chi- 
nese literature praises the excellence of ancient 
culture, That these two literatures of so different 
natures must be allowed to maintain mutual in- 
dependence, may be expressed by antiquarians as 
a proposition suitable to their usual mode of 
thought; but such views ought never to be enter- 
tained by scientific men who endeavour to govern 
the country on the strength of literature alone.” 
So strange is the argument of the Hochi, and 
so unenlightened is the language it uses. To 
search for the truth amid the multiplicity of pro- 
positions and contradictions is the only way in 
which civilised societies can make any progress. 
Where intolerance of dissent forms a crite- 
rion, and where discussion is vestricted, there 
lies the germ which eventually gives rise to the 
barbarity of barbarous nations. If the Hochi’s 
assertions are to be credited, it would be neces- 
sary to prevent two propositions of different natures 
from existing side by side, even for a single day; 
and to utterly abolish all undertakings which do not 
agree in principle, in accordance with the example 
Tamniehed. by the Chinese Emperor Shiko;? and, 
finally, to carry on the administration of a country 
on the basis of the uniformity of popular sentiment. 
Such propositions could never come from the lips 
of scholars familiar with true scientific principles. 

No demonstration is needed to show that the 
discrepancies between Chinese and German litera- 
ture are not so serious as the editor of the 
Hochi supposes. Although the latter aims at in- 
troducing a new method of development, as he 
justly points out, yet it does not forbid us to make 
researches into ancient principles, so as to compare 
them with those of the present day, and to pre- 
scribe for the future by reason of the conclusions 
arrived at. Iteven admits the necessity of making 
such researches, for the sake of scientific culture. 
How the prominent members of our society could 
persuade themselves to encourage the growth of 
Chinese literature, we do not pretend to under- 
stand; but we presume that their ideas originated 
from a belief in the necessity of investigating 
the culture of the past Although Chinese literature 
cannot be directly recognised as synonymous with 
our own literature, yet its introduction into our 
country can be traced back to more than a thou- 
sand years ago. lt has given colour to our ideas 
and materially changed our customs. Our con- 
stitution as well as the system of our Government, 
the mode of living as well as the style of dress, were 
completely reformed by the study of the Chinese 
classics. “The study of Chinese literature is, in 
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of surprise to see our countrymen spending much 
of their time in the study of that same literature, 
especially at present, now that their civilization is 
advancing with such irresistible force. That Eu- 
ropeans and Americans spare no time in studying 
the literature of Greece and Rome is due to the fact 
that all the sciences of the present generation have 
originated in these two literatures, and that, above 
all, the permanent and fundamental principles of 
philosophy and law can only be acquired from the 
‘works of the great thinkers of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, which clearly show successive alterations in 
the system of administration and in the mode of 
social organisation. The study of the two litera- 
tures referred to was never considered as a superero- 
gatory pursuit, nor was it undertaken as a mere 
(ane, as the editor of the“ Hochi” affirms. Does 
e not assert that the principles of modern litera- 
ture ought to be adopted conjointly with those 
of the past, and that it is absolutely indispens- 
able for scientific men to devote their energies to 
the study of the former, without disregarding the 
latter? The most prominent members of our 
society attach great importance to Chinese litera- 
ture, but this may have simply arisen from their 
desire to investigate the customs of the ancients. 
So far as the present state of affairs is concerned, 
no one seems willing to adopt the literature of China 
to the extent of obstructing the progress of other 
sciences and arts. Should the editor of the Hochi 
endeavour to direct his attacks against those who 
persistently cling to Chinese literature, his words 
would be much like shooting forth a volley of 
arrows in a place where no enemy is to be found. 
The assertion that, because German literature 
Postslates a new mode of culture while Chinese 
iterature seeks to encourage the customs of the 
past, these two literatures cannot be judged by the 
same standard, is simply the outcome of his ig- 
norance of the fact that a literature can either be 
rejected or adopted at will, and that its investiga- 
tors may form what opinions they please. lt is 
scarcely necessary to show how his argument can 
be refuted. 


In the seventh section, he uses somewhat alle- 
gorical language :— A hen may raise a duckling, 
but will be surprised to find that the latter takes to 
the water. It is a pity that the hen is such an 
ignorant fowl. Things ought not to be adopted 
or their growth encouraged until their actual quali- 
fications have been ascertained ; for the growth of 
them will as much astonish the people as the 
duckling amazes its foster-mother. That Chinese 
literature is not able to promote or maintain the 
morality of a society may be proved by the fact 
that Chinese are characterized by base, unfaithful, 
and contemptible actions. . . . . Whereas 
German literature certainly does not tend to mo- 
derate popular sentiment, and this is shown in the 
fact that the Germans are generally vehement 
and of violent temperaments.” That Chinese lite- 
rature fails to maintain the morality of the 
Chinese people can be plainly seen from their 
duplicity and disloyalty ; but this does not prove 
that it ts equally inefficient to support the morality 
of the Fapanese people, for the degraded character 
of the Chinese cannot, from a logical point of view, 
affect the value of their literature, and it is impos- 
sible to infer that the adoption of their literature 
will equally tend to demoralize our own people. 
Refraining for a moment from carrying on our 
argument with reference to logical principles, and 
turning our glance solely to facts, we find that 
the moral, as well as the intellectual, development 
of the Japanese was entirely, if not principally, 
effected by the adoption of ancient Chinese 
literature, or Confucianism. Yet the people of 
our country are not so false and crafty as are 
Chinese. ot only is this true, but their morality 
is also not so many degrees lower than that of Euro- 
peans and Americans, and we may confidently assert. 
that the progress made by them in the past is a gift. 
they have successfully obtained from the study of 
theChineseclassics. “Thisliterature, then, possesses 
more than sufficient power to promote morality, 
although it may be unfit to maintain the morality 
of the Chinese. As regards the statement that the 
inability of German literature to moderate the 
current of social sentiment may be verified by the 
vehement and uncontrollable temper of the Ger- 
mans, we are extremely surprised at the writer’s 
ignoranceof the truth. Thisstatement might be true, 
were history untrustworthy; but, so long as history 
is authentic, it is certain that the epithets of ferocity 
and vehemence are not applicable to the Germans. 
Have the people of Germany ever risen in rebellion, 
or offered desperate resistance to their King and 
killed him on the scaffold? Have they ever fallen 
into a state of anarchy by adopting revolutionary 
creeds? Have they ever divided their country into 
two parts in the interest of self-profit ; or have they 
taken up arms, and killed their brethren, in inter- 








reality, nothing but an investigation of our 
own social changes. It is, then, not a matter 


necine combat? ‘The events to which we have just 
alluded are those which generally result from the 
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extreme ferocity and barbarity of a people. 
history of England and France makes sad mention 
of sud events, but we fail to find them in German 
annals. Does the editor of the Hoch still desire 
to insist upon the ungovernable temper of the Ger- 
mans in spite of such historical proofs? The en- 
couragement of Chinese literature with a view to 
maintain social morality, and the study of German 
literature for the purpose of moderating popular 
sentiment, ought not to be compared with the story 
of the hen and her adopted duckling, but must be 
looked upon as operations which will enable us to 
reap a rich harvest in the future. 





In the same section, the writer says that “in 
the event of the death of the present Emperor and 
the great statesmen of Germany, the spirit of the 
people will suddenly be roused, and a reign of 
confusion and disturbance ensue, which will be in 
strange contrast with the present peaceful state of 
affairs. Even now, socialists are scattered all over 
the Empire. . Some of the discontented 
classes have emigrated to America, despite the 
many thousand miles." The editor of the Mochi 
is, it seems, disposed to ascribe the spread of 
socialism to political mismanagement, but nothing 
can be more preposterous than such an assertion. 
Socialists, and political parties of a similar nature 
in Germauy, have never expressed themselves dis- 
satisfied with the administration, but rather with 
the present style of social organization. ‘The 
troduction of reforms into the administration will by 
no means mollify them ; they aim rather at the dis- 
solution of modern society, and ask that wealth and 
rank be equally divided among all men. Zhe disas- 
trous results of the growth of socialism are 
universal in the 19th century, and are not at all 
confined to Germany. This may be clearly proved 
by the fact that England, France, Italy, and Spain 
have recently suffered from calamities brought 
about by the employment of dynamite. Without 
taking these circumstances into consideration, the 
editor of the Hochi has endeavoured to demonstrate 
the discontent of the German people, and has thus 
fallen into serious error. ‘The increasing number 
of emigrants to America is due to the difficulty of 
making a living surrounded by so dense a popula- 
lation, as well as to two or three other causes. 
‘This can by no means be taken as a proof that 
the people of Germany are utterly dissatisfied with 
the present mode of administration. The eighth 
section states that “the present tranquillity of the 
German empire and the strict obedience of the 
people to its despotic government must be attributed 
to the fact that the Emperor exercises extraor: 
power, while his Ministers have acquired world- 
renown. Such a state of affairs can never have re- 
sulted from the mere peace-loving temperament of 
the people, as inspired by their literature.” In 
speaking of the tranquility of Germany, the editor 
has attached great importance to the names of the 
reigning Emperor and his Minister—Wilhelm and 
Bismarck—and repeatedly speaks of them in his ar- 
ticle as the “ experienced Emperor” and the “ in- 
telligent Minister.” The Government of Prussia 
was firmly founded in the days of King Frederic 
and his direct predecessor. At alater period, it was 
considerably strengthened by the famous ministers 
Stein and' Hardenburg; it has now attained 
unrivalled strength, but neither have Emperor 
Wilhelm nor Reichskanzler Bismarck been the 
principal factors in its improvement. The Prussian 
people look upon their government with feelings 
of profound reverence, nor do the trials and wars 
of the country depend so much upon the existence 
of Wilhelm and Bismarck as the editor of the 
Hochi conjectures. German literature is, more- 
over, extensively adopted. Saxony, Baden, and 
Bavaria, as well as other confederated states, have 
all been noted for their men of erudition. It is not 
always necessary to go to Berlin in order to find 
intellectual culture. The peace or the troubles of the 
German Empire have not the least connection with 
German literature. Nor can the death or life of 
Emperor Wilhelm and Minister Bismarck affect 
the condition of that literature. But the editor of 
the Hochi has obstinately asserted that “ the des- 
potic government of Germany has been instru- 
mental in injuring her literature? Such assertions 
can hardly be allowed to pass without comment. Do 
the German people actually suffer from oppression 
or despotism? ‘This question can easily be answered 
by those who have made themselves familiar with 
the inner workings of her institutions. A proverb 
says that the freedom of Europe sprang from a Ger- 
man forest, and this is sufficient to prove that 
the people of Germany have not suffered from 
tyranny as have most other natio Freedom 
is the inherent property of the Germans, and 
many European nations, which now enjoy full 
liberty, are the descendants of this great land. 
Jf Prussia had sustained so tyrannical an ad. 
ministration as the ** Hochi’s” editor decl h 
would have been unable to maintain u 
independent municipality which is the very gr 
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work of liberty. That she could maintain this 
system undisturbed, is a conclusive proof of the 
steady growth of freedom 


Yet in the ninth section, the writer states that 
“French literature was at one time so earnestly 
encouraged in Germany that her King himself 
engaged the services of French professors, and 
struck up a warm friendship with them. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Montesquieu were held in high 
esteem and the sciences they had mastered were 
studied by many. This may be the 
reason why German literati are disposed to uphold 
the opinions entertained by the revolutionary party 
in France, speaking as if they themselves were 
Voltaire and Rousseau. If German literature is | 
to be adopted, we must expect that French culture 
will simultaneously find a way to the hearts of the 
people.” In saying that a certain German Kin 
once engaged a number of French scholars with 
whom he had intimate relations, the writer evi- 
dently alludes to King Frederic, who was a 
famous patron of belles-lettres. Many of the pro- 
minent literati in his day received favours at his 
hands. Asa poet, Voltaire succeeded in attract- 
ing the notice of Frederic, who was particularly fond 
of versification. This is the sole reason of his friend- 
ship with Frederic. ‘Those who comment upon the 
cultivation of French literature in Germany can 
only allude to the traces of Frederic’s fondness for 
that literature. The introduction of French literature 
by Frederic seems to have arisen from no other 
cause that from that which we have just mentioned. 
In his reign, the system of independent muni 
pality took die rook, and cach of the: cities and 
towns had its own particular government. Even 
his extraordinary ability failed to concentrate all 
political power in himself; and as, at that time, 
France had succeeded in carrying out the policy of 
centralisation to the fullest extent, just after the 
fail of Louix XIV., King Frederic endeavoured to 
reform existing customs by the introduction of 
French ideas. With what other hope could he 
have imported the vague ideas of Voltaire and 
Rousseau? Patience and moderation are charac- 
terestics of the German people. They may have a 
penchant for conservatism, but none for revolu- 
tionary schemes. ‘The French, on the contrary, 
are vehement in their opinions, and reckless in 
action. Therefore, it is but natural that the two 
peoples—Germans and French—should be irrecon- 
cilable enemies. The assertion that many of those 
Germans who have pursued the study of French 
literature are disposed to advocate the revolu- 
tionary cause in France, as if desirous of doing as 
much as did Voltaire and Rousseau, is entirely 
erroneous and unfounded. If such assertions were 
not purposely made by the editor for the promotion 
of this country’s interests, we should say that they 
were the outcome of childish credulit: French 
literature is not highly appreciated in Germany, 
and its adoption together with German literature 
in our country need not be feared nor regretted. 

The argument of the editor of the Zochi may 
be epitomized as follows:—First, that German 
literature has not yet made satisfactory progress in 
politics, economy, and law; secondly, that it is 
confined to mere logical investigation, a process 
which does not correspond with practical opera- 
tions; thirdly, that those who cultivate it may 
become violent in temper and immoderate in 
character; fourthly, that Chinese and German 
literature cannot run parallel to each other, as 
the one aims at revolution and the other at 
conservatism; and lasty, that both the en- 
couragement of Chinese literature for the main- 
tenance of social morality, and the adoption of 
German literature {for moderating popular senti- 
ment, will doubtless produce exactly contrary 
results, as the introduction of the latter literature 
involves the adoption of French ideas. If the 
above propositions are carefully examined with 
reference to facts, as well as to logical principles, 
it will be clearly seen that they are mere castles-in- 
the-air and totally unsubstantial. Not one of them 
is true, as we have conscientiously demonstrated. 
If the editor of the Mochi regrets the growing 
influence of German and Chinese literature in our 
country, he wastes his sympathy on unrcalities. 
Yet he actually asserts that those prominent men 
in our country who urge the necessity of encourag- 
ing German literature, are only impelled by the 
desire to promote their own selfish interests. “This 
criticism is nothing but a libel, and ought never to 
have been expressed. We do not wish to waste 
our time in discussing such scurrilous statements. 
As we are not directly concerned in examining 
the merits of Chinese literature, our comments can 
neither promote nor impede our personal interests. 
Yet that we have directed our criticisms to these 
two literatures is simply because we wished, on 
the one hand, to arouse the editor of the Hoch?! 
from his silly dreams, and, on the other hand, 
ito prevent the general public from falling into 
errors he entertains. 












































IN THE MINISTERIAL COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
IN JAPAN. 
E 
Before the Honorable Jons A. Bincuam, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 








THOMAS B. VAN BUREN V. THOMAS H. TRIPLER. 


SLaNDER.—$5,000 DAMAGES. 


JUDGMENT. 

Opinion and judgment of Hon. John A. Bing- 
ham, Envey Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
otentiary of the United States of America in 
Japan, before whom the above cause was brought 
and tried. 

The plaintiff, who is the United States Consul- 
Géneral'at Kanagawa (Yokohama), alleges in his 
petition in this case, that the defendant, Thomas 
H. Tripler, is a. citizen of the United States, re- 
sident at Vokohama, Japan; and that the De- 
fendant, on the 31st day of December, 1883, and on 
other previous days, at the then Vokohama United 
Club in Yokohama, in a certain discourse concern- 
ingthe plaintiff, in the presence and hearing of 
divers persons, did, maliciously and falsely, speak 
and publish of and concerning the plaintiff the 
following false, scandalous and defamatory words ; 
that is to say: “He” (the plaintiff meaning) 
* went into the Kencho, and in an underhand 
manner got them” (the Japanese authorities 
meaning) “to sell him” (the plaintiff meaning) 
“the Consiilae buildings” (meaning that the 

laintiff, in an unfair and improper manner, that 
is, by unfair and improper statements or repre- 
sentations, induced the Japanese authorities to sell 
to him, the said plaintiff, the buildings occupied as 
offices of the United States Consulate-General 
and for the use of the Court and jail attached 
thereto) “for twenty-two hundred yer.” “He” 
(the plaintiff meaning) “had no right to buy 
them ? (meaning the Consular buildings aforesaid) 
“at all,”—it is “contrary to law” (meaning that 
the plaintiff in making such alleged purchase, had 
violated law). “He has swindled the Govern- 
ment ” (meaning that the plaintiff, in making such 
alleged purchase, had defrauded the Government 
of the United States, of which plaintiff was and is 
an official, and that the plaintiff had been thereby 
guilty of a criminal offence). ‘The Department 
of State has been informed of it, but has taken no 
notice; but old Frelinghuysen will not be there 
for ever, and when he goes we will get him out” 
(meaning that an accusation had been prepared 
by defendant, or some other person, accusing the 

laintiff of the alleged illegal act on his part, 
Reretofore referred toand forwarded to the Depart 
ment of State of the United States of America, at 
Washington; of which, said Department had 
taken no notice whatever, Kc.) 

The petition concludes with the general allega- 
tion that, by reason of the grievances complained 
of, the plaintiff has been brought into public 
scandal, and has been greatly injured in his good 
name, wherefore he prays that defendant may be 
adjudged to pay to the plaintiff $5,000 damages 
and costs of suit. à 

To the plaintifi’s petition, the defendant made 
answer, first, a general denial that he spoke and 
published of and concerning the plaintiff, the al- 
leged defamatory words in the petition set forth ; 
and second, “ That, at the time of the alleged grie- 
vances set forth in the petition, he did speak of and 
concerning the plaintiff, that he the said plaintiff 
had improperly purchased, as Consul General, the 
buildings and premises now occupied by him, the 
said plaintiff, as Consular offices and his residence, 
that he, the said plaintiff, had no right to buy them 
at all, and that the said purchase and occupancy 
were contrary to law, all of which said statements 
are true, and all of which said words the said de- 
fendant had a right to say of and concerning the 
said plaintiff. Therefore the defendant prays that 
the petition be dismissed,” &c. 

Testimony on the part of the plaintiff ; 

G. H. Prichard testified in substance, that on 
the 30th or 31st December last (at the Club House 
in Yokohama), he heard defendant say that the 
General had in. an underhand way purchased the 
Consular buildings, that he had no right to do 
so, that it was contrary to law, that the General 
had gone to the Kencho and. bought the buildings 
in an underhand way, and had swindled the 
Government. On cross-examination, the witness 
said that this conversation was on the occasion of 
the election of a President of the Yokohama United 
Club, between 6 and 7 p.m., that Mr. Beato heard 
part of the conversation, also that Mr. Douglass, 
Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Walker heard all the conver- 
sation; that defendant asked witness not to vote. 
for the General. He also stated, I meant to say, 
that the defendant did say Consul-General Van 
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Buren was a swindler and that he had swindled the 
Government. 

Mr. Beato testified on behalf of plaintiff to the 
following effect: that defendant said the General 
had bought the property for nothing, for a small 
price, and is swindling the Government, that the 
price was 2,200 yen, that he had got the Kencho to 
sell him the property for nothing ; that Mr. Prichard 
and others were present at the conversation. 

Mr. Walker testified to the effect that he heard 
defendant say in the Club House that the defen- 
dant had written to the Secretary of State, that 
the General had bought the Consulate; that he 
thought it was not. generally known ; and that the 
General was charging too much rent for it; that 
Mr. Beato was present and could hear the conversa- 
tion, which took place about 9 or 10 p.m.; that 
defendant asked him, witness, to vote for Dr. Fisher. 

Itis proper to be noted that no testimony was 
given in the case which proved the utterance by 

the defendant of the following words charged in 
the petition, to wit:—'* That old Frelinghuysen 
will not be there for ever, and when he goes we will 
get him (the Consul-General) out.” 

The plaintiff having rested his case upon the 
testimony of the three witness aforesaid, the defen- 
dant called Mr. Osborn, who testified, in substance, 
that he is engaged in the Kanagawa Kencho, and 
has to do with ground rents and the transfer of 
lands; knows location of U.S. Consulate in Yoko- 
hama; that the land is owned by the Japanese 
Government, and is rented by the United States, 
as witness believed ; that he served notices for the 
ground rent to the U.S. Consulate-General. He 
fas no means of knowing who owns the buildings, 
they formerly belonged to the Japanese Govern- 
ment before they were sold to General Van Buren 
as a private citizen, the title of. Consul-General 
was presumed to be put in the document (the title- 
deed). The transfer to Mr. Van Buren was made 
in 1880 ; could not state what was paid for the same 
by him. The ground rent is $27 97-100 per hun- 
dred (100) tsuho annually. He further testified 
that the lot 234 is owned by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and that it is rented to the United States 
Government, and that the buildings were sold to 
General Van Buren as a private citizen. 

Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu testified in substance, 
that he is a practitioner in the Japanese Courts of 
law, that about September last, under instructions 
of Mr. Litchfield (of defendant's Counsel), he 
enquired into the title of the Consulate, and gave 
Mr. Litchfield information as to the purchase of 
the buildings, and reported to him correctly the in- 
formation which he (witness) had obtained : that he 
had obtained information in whose name the Con- 
sular buildings are registered; also the date of the 
transfer of the buildings, and the purchase price of 
the buildings, and the official character of the pur- 
chaser. 

In reply to questions by plaintiff, the witness 
further testified, that in December last, at the time 
of the election for President of the Yokohama 
United Club, he first learned and was so informed 
by defendant that the information which he had 
obtained (above-mentioned) was for the use of the 
defendant, and that defendant at the same time in 
said conversation with witness “referred to the 
action of General Van Buren in the matter as a 
swindle upon the Government.” Witness further 
testified for Defendant, that the name he gave to 
Mr. Litchfield as the name of the purchaser was 
General Van Buren, and that the information 
obtained by witness was that the purchaser was 
described as General Van Buren, Consul-General. 

‘The defendant, Thomas H. Tripler, being duly 
sworn, testified on his own behalf to the effect that 
he is a member of the Yokohama United Club, 
that there was an election for President of the Club 
which closed on the 31st December last; that 
plaintiff, Mr. Litchfield, and Dr. Fisher were the 
candidates ; that he opposed the election of plain- 
tiff and favoured that of Dr. Fisher; that he had 
some conversation at the time with Mr. Prichard 
in the hall of the Club about the candidates, in 
which Mr. Prichard favoured the election of the 
plaintiff ; that defendant then told Prichard he did 
not see how*he could vote for Van Buren on the 
ground he took in regard to the property of the 
Club and his hostility towards its members ; some- 
thing was also said about Consular matters. Wit- 
ness further said the General had got the Consular 
buildings very cheaply. He did not tell Mr. 
Prichard that the plaintiff had gone to the Kencho 
and got them to sell the Consular buildings in an 
underhand manner, nor that he had bought them 
for 2,200 yen. 

He, witness, did say the plaintiff had got the 
ground for nothing; that it could not be held by 
a private individual, but he, witness, did not say 
that the plaintiff had swindled the Government, on 
that or any other occasion. 

The witness did employ a person (Mr. Litch- 
field) to obtain information as to the transter of 
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the buildings, and received information on that 
subject, and’ ae lo whom the buildings had been 
transferred, and that they had been transferred 
to General Thomas B. Van Buren, as Consul- 
General, and officially as such Consul-General ; 
according to that information the gaol and all 
the buildings, out houses, etc. as they stand on 
the lot, were sold to him for 2,547 yez; the land 
was given him for nothing; that no purchase 
money or upset price was paid for the land. 

In reply to plaintiff, the defendant testified 
among other things, that he did say the plaintiff 
had improperly purchased the. buildings, and to 
the effect, that the purchase and holding were 
contrary to law. The witness also used the words, 
that the plaintiff had no right to buy them at all. 

The defendant then put in evidence written 
testimony as follows: A certified copy of an offi- 
cial lettcr of plaintiff, as Consul-General, to Mr. 
Hay, Assistant Secretary of State, dated the ist 
day of December, 1880, and numbered 483, in 
which letter the plaintiff said, “the Japanese au- 
thorities are now making an effort to get rid of all 
properties similar to this (the U.S. Consular jail 
and buildings) and have verbally proposed to me 
(the plaintiff) to become the purchaser of these 
particular buildings. I (the Consul-General) sup- 
pose no possible objection to my (his) makirtg 
such purchase can exist, on the part of the 
Government, and as no legal obstacle intervenes, 
I (he) shall accept the proposition, of course, 
always reserving the buildings for vur Consular 
occupation, and receiving the same rent as hereto- 
fore paid. Trusting that my (the Consul-General 
conie may niat he approval of thei Department 

I have, etc., etc., 


(Signed) 


























Tuos. B. Van Buren, 
Consul-General.” 
Defendant also put in evidence a certified copy 

of the letter of Mr. Payson, Third Assistant Sec- 

retary of State, which is as follows : 

* No 224 Department of State, 

Washington, January 13th, 1881 

Thomas B. Van Buren, Esq., 

Consul-General of the United States, 
Kanagawa. 

Sir,—Your despatches numbered 476, 477, 478, 
479, 480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485 and 486, the last 
dated Dec. 7th, have been received. 

Lam, Sir, etc, etc., 

(Signed) CuanLEs Payson, 

Third Assistant Secretary." 
The Defendant also put in evidence a certified 

copy of the official letter of the Plaintiff No. 500, 

dated January 18th, 1881, to the Assistant Secre- 

tary of State, the Hon. John Hay, in which the 

Plaintiff, referring to his No. 483, informed the 

Department that “the Japanese authorities have 

conveyed to me (the Plaintiff) the Consular and 

Jail buildings, I (he) agreeing to use the same as 

before for Consular purposes and upon the same 

terms. I (the Plaintiff) have therefore assumed 
their obligations as to repairs, etc.; this course has 
been pursued with all their properties occupied by 
foreigners, they giving as a reason for their deter- 
mination to part with them, the constant trouble 
and expense they are put to in making the neces- 
sary repairs. Sincerely hoping and believing that 
my (his) action will meet the approval of the De- 
partment, I have, etc., etc. 

(Signed) Tuomas B. Van BUREN, 
Consul General.” 

The defendant also put in evidence copy of letter 
of Mr. Payson, 3rd Asst. Secy. of State, dated 
March sth 1881, acknowleding receipt of Plaintii's 
despatch No. 500 by its number only. 

‘The defendant further put in evidence a certified 
copy of a letter of Governor Nomura Yasushi, 
addressed to plaintiff, under date 16th December, 
1880, wherein the Governor stated :—‘ In view of 
the constant trouble to you and me by the repairs 
required for the buildings on lot 234, Foreign Con- 
cession, which for years have been leased to your 
Government as Consulate and gaol, I (the gover- 
nor) have the honor to propose to sell you (the 
plaintiff) the buildings fences, &c., for the sum of 
yen 2,547. 3 

I have, &c., &c., 

(Signed) 





Nomura YASUSHI, 
Kanagawa Kenrei. 
The defendant also put in evidence a certified 

copy of the plaintiff's reply to the Governor's letter, 

dated s7th December, 1880, wherein the- plainift 
acknowledging the receipt of said letter, and recit- 
fog Ihe proposition so made by the Governor, to sell 
to him (the plaintiff) ** the buildings fences, &c., for 
the sum of 2,547 yen,” plaintiff said, “1 accept the 
proposition and will be ready to pay the money 
at any moment when the conditions of the purchase 





shall be agreed upon and conveyance papers pre- 
pared ; I suppose it will be of course understood 
that the buildings are always to be occupied 


gle 


for Consular purposes unless otherwise expressly 
agreed upon by convention between the Imperial 
Japanese and other Governments, and that I 
(plaintiff) shall pay to the Kencho no other charge 
than ground rent I (the plaintiff) shall be pleased 
to know that the papers will be speedily prepared.” 
I have &c., &c. 
(Signed) Tuomas B. Van Buren, 
Consul-General. 

The defendant also put in. evidence the original 
title deed executed by Governor Nomura Vasushi 
to the plaintiff, in Japanese, and the original 
official translation thereof in English, both dated 
28th December, 1880. Certified copies of which 
originals were, with the consent of both parties, filed 
and made part of the record in the case; and 
which deed certifies that “ the main buildings with 
outhouses, goal, gates and fences &c. standing on 
lot two hundred and thirty four (234) Foreign Con- 
cession, at present occupied by the United States 
Consulate-General, have, by mutual agreement, 
been sold and are hereby transferred to T. B. Van 
Buren Esq., United States Consul-General, in 
consideration of the the sum of two thousand five 
hundred and forty seven yen, the receipt of which 
I (the Governor) hereby acknowledge.” 

(Signed) Nomura Yasvsit, 
Kanagawa Kenrei. 

Defendant also put in evidence an original, re- 
veipt dated sth of February 1884under the seal of the 
Kanagawa Ken for thesum of Mexican dollars 175.40 
paid by the U.S. Consul-General for ground rent due 
on Yokohama lot No. 234, for one year, from 31st 
Januaay, 1884, to 31st January, 1885, a certified 
copy of which original is, with the consent of the 
parties, filed and made part of the record in this 
case. The defendant also put in evidence an 
official copy of the Annual Report of the sth auditor 
of the Department of the Treasury of the United 
States for fiscal year ending June 30th 1883, shew- 
ing, on pego. that the rent of the prison in Kana- 
gawa, (Yokohama) for the said year, was $600.00. 
he defendant also put in evidence an original 
letter, dated November 24th, 1883, from the Hon. 
John Dairs, assistant secretary of state, addressed 
to the Defendant, of which letter the following is a 
copy : 











“ Department of State, Washington. 
Washington, Nov. 24th 1883. 

T. H. Tripler, M. D. 

Yokohama, Japan. 

Sin,—In reply to your letter of the 5th ultimo, in 
relation to the purchase by General Van Buren of 
the buildings occupied by him as Consul-General 
of the United States, I have to say that this De- 
partment was aware of the intention of Mr. Van 
Buren to become the owner of the property and did. 
not oppose a transaction into which he entered as 
a private citizen and at his own risk. 

Tam, sir, Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Joux Das. 
Assistant Secretary.” 

The defendant further put in evidence a paper 

of Mr. Geo. E. Rice, by him duly certified as Vice 
and Deputy Consul-General, to ‘the effect that the 
yearly rental paid by the U. S. Government for 
the premises occupied by the Consul-General, 
$1,536,40, which includes ground rent, rent of jai 
rent of Consular buildings. 
he defendant here rested his case. 
Thereupon the plaintiff called Mr. Percival 
Osborn, before examined by the defendant, who 
on his oath further testified in reply to questions 
of plaintiff, that since he was on the stand before, 
he had received permission to tell all he knew 
about the circumstances of the sale of the Consular 
buildings ; that he had looked up some things and 
posted himself, that he was sent on several occa- 
sions to General Van Buren (sometimes alone), 
and asked him if the Government would not buy 
the buildings, or whether he would not buy them; 
he qualified this by saying, “ I (the witness) am 
not certain, He (plaintiff) said the Government 
was unwilling to own any property, and it was 
useless to ask them. After several conversations, 
how many, witness did not recollect, there were 
several letters, the price was communicated to 
General Van Buren by letter, and was accepted. 
"The date of the conversations, and who made them, 
I (the witness) forget. Do not recollect whether 
other sales were made about that time.” 

The plaintiff, having been duly sworn, testified 
on his own behalf (the defendant objecting) in 
substance as follows, that some years ago he 
received a proposition from the Kencho, to have 
the United Bites Government purchase the build- 
ings at an estimate of $5,000, which he com- 
municated to the Department and advised the 
purchase very strongly. The reply of the Depart- 
ment was, that the offer should come from or through 
the Minister, and afterwards advised plaintiff that 















it was against the policy of the Government to 
purchase property abroad, 
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In the latter part of 1880, certain Kencho officials 
came to plaintiff's office, and stated that the Japa- 
nese authorities were anxious to part with all 
properties leased to foreign Governments; that the 
expense was large, and the buildings decreasing in 
value; that the authorities were determined to 
offer the buildings occupied by plaintiff as Consul- 
General for the appraised price of the materials, 
and wanted to know if plaintiff would send the 

roposition to Washington ; the plaint replied 
fe would not; the Government had once informed 
him that any such offer should come from the 
United States Minister; that he (plaintiff) told 
them they might send their offer through the 
United States Minister, or the Japanese Minister 
in Washington ; but plaintiff said he pierced to 
have nothing to do with it. We had (he thought) 
two or three interviews on the subject at inte 
Don't remember the date. Finally urged plaintiff 
to buy the buildings individually to which plaintiff 
replied that he knew of no legal objections of any 
kind to his doing so, but he would prefer before 
giving an answer to examine the law and regula- 
tions ; that he did examine the Statutes and Regu- 
lations, and could find nothing opposed to such a 
transaction. At another time they asked the 
witness (the plaintiff) to purchase as soon as pos- 
sible. Witness replied, “submit the matter and 
price to me (the plaintiff) in writing.” 

“They did so make an offer in writing, which 
is in evidence. I accepted by letter, which is in 
evidence, and advised the Department of State by 
letter, in evidence. | have since that time receipted 
to the Government of the United States in my 
own name, not officially; and the accounts have 
been paid by the Treasury Department and ap- 
proved by the Department of State. 

*'Itis proper to say that the offer was made to 
me individually, and that the property was pur- 
chased by me individually, and is clearly so under- 
stood by both parties and the Department of State. 
"The title to the lot is held by the United States. 

In addition to this ground rent, which is part of 
the $1,500, I have estimated the yearly repairs 
at about $400, and pay about 150 yen a year for 
keeping grounds in repair; $288 insurance on the 
furniture and b ES. 

I (plaintiff) bought this property to make money 
outof it. Could I rent these premises for commercial 
purposes, I could double the rent. 1 (plaintiff) do 
not know who the Kencho officials were who had 
conyersations with me, except Mr. Osborn. Any 
private individual has the right to own property 
on that lot (No. 234).” 

When the foregoing testimony given by plaintiff 
in person was concluded, the testimony of both 
parties was closed. 

Having thus summarized all that he deems ma- 
terial of the evidence which was admitted and 
made part of the case, the undersigned, in accor- 
dance with the request of the defendant’s counsel 
and with his duty as well, takes judicial notice of 
the conventions and agreements entered into by 
the Government of the United States and the 
Governments of other Powers, with the Govern- 
ment of Japan in relation to the occupancy of lots 
in Yokohama for Consular and other public 
putposes. 

In the officially published volume of treaties and 
conventions concluded between the empire of 
Japan and foreign nations, pp. 234-240, is re- 
corded the convention of December 19th, 1864, 
between this Government and the Governments of 
n, France, the United States of 
ica, and the Netherlands. : 

This convention, Art. VI., declares that lot No. 
2, in the plan annexed, is actually assigned for 
Consular residence and offices. By the Conven- 
tion of December 29th, 1866, fd pp. 241-248, be- 
tween Japan and the four foreign Governments 
named above, it is provided, Art. ILL, that three (3) 
New blocks on the East side of Centre-street, 
Yokohama, and the Consular lot, shall be reserved 
for the occupation of Foreigners; and by Art IV. it 
is provided that one of these new blocks shall be 
reserved for public buildings required by the 
Foreign Community and approved by the Consuls, 
such as Town Hall, Public Rooms, Post office, etc. 
Art. XI. declares that these lots reserved for 
public buildings, &c., as provided in Art. IV. &c., 
shall be given over to the Foreign Consuls in trust, 
and by deeds to be approved by the Foreign Re- 
presentatives; and the Foreign Consuls shall pro- 
vide that these lands shall be used for no other 
purposes than those provided in this agreement ; 
and in the event that these conditions be infringed, 
and on the failure of the Foreign Consuls to correct 
such infringement, the Japanese Government, with 
the concurrence of the Foreign Representatives, may 
reenter and lake’ possession of” rh 

lands upon which the infringement n 
committed. On the same principl 
provided that the Japanese G 
the 
‘That said lot, No. 234, became a Consular lot for the 
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use of the United States, and was for that purpose, 
together with the buildings thereon, leased to the 
United States for many years previous to the date 
of the purchase, and at ‘the time of the transfer of 
said premises to the plaintiff, isshown by the letter 
before referred to of Governor Nomura to the Con- 
sul-General; and it is also shown by the official 
letter of the Kenrei of Kanagawa, Mutzu Mune- 
mitzu, dated April 22nd, 1872, addressed to Mr. 
Mitchell, then U. S. Vice-Consul at Kanagawa, 
that a contract for a jail had been contracted for 
bythe Kenrei with the U.S. Government, to be 
erected on said lot 234, for which an annual rental 
of 10 per cent. on the cost thereof, was to be paid 
by the United States, with a condition that the jail 
could not be returned to the Japanese Government 
within a period of ten years, and then only in my 
opinion upon the election of the United. States 
Government. I consider it my duty to take judicial 
notice of this letter, inasmuch as a copy thereof was 
transmitted to me by the plaintiff as Consul- 
General, with his official note of date March 14th, 
1875, and remains on record in this Legation, 
and furnishes evidence of the annual rental 
contracted by the U.S. Government to be paid 
for the use of the jail, etc. It remains for the 
undersigned to consider and decide first what 
words in the petition, charged to have been 
falsely and maliciously uttered by the defendant 
of and concerning the plaintif, have been proved 
as therein laid. The whole testimony justifies the 
conclusion that all the words charged in the 
petition are substantially proved by the prepon- 
derance of the evidence in the case, except the 
two charges following :—'* The Department of State 
has been informed of it, but has taken no notice; 
but old Frelinghuysen wil 
and when he goes we will get him (the plaintiff) 
out.” There is no evidence whatever in the case 
which proves this allegation as laid, or that even 
tends to prove it. The following charge laid in the 
petition is also excepted, it not having been proved 
as laid, to wit:—“ He” (the plaintiff meaning) 
“ went to the Kencho and in an underhand manner 
got them” (the Japanese authorities meaning) “to 
Sell him” (the plaintiff meaning) “the Consular build- 
ings for twenty-two hundred yen.” Itis to be noted, 
that by plaintiff's witnesses testimony was given of 
words not charged in the petition’ as follows :— 
“That defendant did say Consul-General Van 
Buren was a swindler;” that the “ General had 
bought the property (the Consular buildings and 
jail) for nothing,” and is swindling the govern- 
ment ;" that “he (defendant) thought it was not 
generally known, that he (the General) was charg- 
ing too much rent for it.” It has been held, and, it 
is believed, correctly held, that, “if the plaintiff 
prove words not laid in the declaration tending to 
show malice, the defendant may, under the general 
issue, repel the malice and in mitigation of damages 
prove these words to be true, even though in them- 
selves actionable.” 1st Hilliard, p. 384, sec. 9. 
The defendant, having justified in his answer the 
speaking by him at. the time of the alleged griev- 
ances, of and concerning the plaintiff, as to the 
following words;— that he"—(the said plaintiff) 
“had improperly purchased as Consul-General the 
buildings and premises now occupied by him” (the 
said plaintiff) “as Consular offices and his resi- 
dence;”” that “he” (said plaintiff) “had no right to 
buy them at all, and that the said purchase nd oc- 
cupancy were contrary to law, and all of which said 
words are true,” &c, it is important to enquire whe- 
ther this plea of justification is proved. It cannot 
bedoubted that the words spoken by the defendant, 
as confessed in his answer, and also the words laid 
in the petition, so far as proved or admitted in this 
case, were spoken exclusively concerning the pur- 
chase of these buildings made by the plaintiff 
in December, 1880, and related exclusively to 
the date of ‘said purchase. Was the plaintiff 
on the 17th day of December, 1880, when he 
concluded the contract with Governor Nomura 
for the purchase of these buildings, or on the 
28th December, 1880, when the governor executed 
to the plaintiff the title deed therefor, which 
transferred said buildings to plaintiff as private 
property, absolutely, and without limitation or 
condition, authorized by law to make said 
contract and take to himself said buildings as his 
private property and occupy the same in his own 
right? It cannot be questioned that at the dates 
aforesaid of the purchase and transfer of said 
buildings, the United States Government held the 
same together with said lot No. 234 exclusively 






































| for its own use for consular purposes and for pri- 


son purposes, and subject to the conditions, pre- 
scribed in the conventions of 1864 and 1806 
between the Japanese Government and the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain, the United tes, 

e, and the Netherlands, hercinbefore refer- 
red to. It must be concluded, that without the 
consent of the United States first obtained, the 
plaintiff had no legal authority to conclude said 
contract of purchase or to take to himself absolutely 














and unconditionally, as he did, said transfer of the 
said Consular buildings and jail as his private 
property and for his own profit, or, as he 
stated in his testimony, “to make money out of 
it." That no authority for this transaction of the 
plaintiff had been conferred upon the plaintiff, and 
that no consent had been given thereto by the Go- 
vernment of the United States at or before the 
transaction, is clear upon the facts in the case, as 
shown by the evidence on record. 

Mr. Osborn testified that he was in the service 
of the Governor in the fall of 1880, when he called 
upon the plaintiff and enquired of him, if the Go- 
vernment of the United States would not buy the 
Consular buildings and jail; thereby implying that 
the Governor's agent was instructed that the sale 
of the buildings should be made, if at all, to the 
United States Government. The plaintiff, as ap- 
pears by his own testimony, entertained the same 
opinion, when the offer was first proposed in 1875, 
to sell the buildings to the United States Govern- 
ment, which offer he communicated to the Depart- 
ment of Statein that year, and was by the Depart- 
ment instructed that the “offer should come from 
or through the Minister.” ‘The plaintiff further 
testified that, in the latter part of 1880, certain 
Kencho officials, whose names are unknown to him, 
came to the plaintiff's office and stated that the 
Japanese authorities had determined to offer the 
Consular buildings and jail for the appraised price 
of the material, and wanted to know if the Consul- 
General would send the proposition to Washington. 
From which it is apparent that the Japanese 
authorities still were of the opinion, as in 1875, 
that the sale and transfer of the buildings should 
be made to the United States Government. lt 
was not until the officials had asked if the plaintiff 
would send the proposition to Washington for the 
sale of these buildings at the appraised price of the 
materials, and had received the answer of the 
plaintiff that he would not send the proposition to 
‘Washington, and added that the Government had 
instructed him, on a former occasion, that the offer 
should come from the United States Minister, &c., 
nor was it until after two or three interviews had 
been had on the subject between them and plain- 
tiff, that, “they finally "as plaintiff testified, 
“asked me (plaintiff) whether I individually would 
buy them (the buildings)". “1 (the plaintiff) said 
I knew of no legal objections of any kind to my 
doing so, but that I would prefer before giving 
an answer to examine the law and “ regulations.” 
It further appears in the plaintiff's testimony that 
ina subsequent interview when they (the Kencho 
officials), again urged the matter upon me, (the 
plaintiff) I (he) stated to them, I would make the 
purchase and would write at once to the Depart- 
ment of State the fact of the offer and my (his) 
intention, and ask the Department's approval; 
and further, plaintiff testified, "I did so write 
to the Department as shown by letter to the 
Department of State in evidence? (see letter of 
plaintiff to the Department of State, December 
ist, 1880). The question arises, why should 
the plaintiff write to the Department of State 
his intention to make this purchase and ask the 
Department's approval of such purchase, if, as 
plaintiff now alleges, he had a legal right to make 
the purchase individually and for his own exclusive 
benefit? As the plaintiff further testifies, “ they 
then (the Kencho officials) at another interview 
shortly afterwards (that is shortly after the above 
statement was made to them by plaintiff that he 
would make the purchase, etc.), urged upon me, 
(the plaintiff) to complete the purchase as soon as 
possible, giving their reasons that concerned them- 
selves not me (the plaintiff). 1 (the plaintiff) told 
them to submit the matter and price to me (him) 
in writing.” . . . «They did so make 
the offer in writing, which is in evidence" (see 
Governor Nomura's letter to plaintiff dated Decem- 
ber 16th, 1880). “I (plaintiff) accepted the offer 
by letter, which is also in evidence, and so advised 
the Department of State, which is also in evidence," 
(see plaintiff's letter to Governor Nomura, dated 
Dec. 17th, 1880, and plaintiffs letter to State 
Department, of date, January 18th, 1881). It is 
to be observed that in his letter to plaintiff 
the Governor offers to sell to the plaintiff “the 
buildings on lot 234, foreign concession, which for 
years have been leased to your (the Consul-Gene- 
Tal's) Government as a Consulate and gaol. I 
(the Governor) have the honor to propose to sell 
you (the plaintiff) the buildings, fences, etc., for the 
Sum of yen 2,547," and it is also to be noted, that 
in plaintiff's reply, of date, Dec. 17th, 1880, he 
says “I (the plaintiff) accept the proposition, and 
will be ready to pay the money at any moment, 
when the conditions of the purchase shall be agreed 
upon, and conveyance papers prepared. . . . I 
(plaintiff) will be pleased to know that the papers 
will be speedily prepared.” The papers were pre- 
ared. The deed of sale and transfer was executed 




















December, 28th, 1880, and the receipt of 2,547 yen 
(the consideration paid) was therein acknowleged. 
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This deed sells and transfers the buildings abso- 
lutely and unconditionally to plaintiff as his private 
property, and by its terms excludes the conclusion, 
thatit was understood or intended to be understood 
~ by the contracting parties, “that the main build- 
ings, outhouses, gaol, gates, fences, &c., standing 
on lot two hundred and thirty four (234), and sold 
to the plaintiff as aforesaid, were to be occupied 
for Consular and prison purposes by any foreign 
State, save at the pleasure and election of Ihe. plain- 
tiff. The parties to this transaction are in my opinion 
estopped by the express terms of the title-deed 
from assuming that any right of the United States 
for the use of the buildings for Consulate and prison 
urposes was thereby saved or assured to the United 
Bites. Inasmuch as the defendant served duc 
notice on the plaintiff that on the trial he would de- 
mand of plaintiff the production of the originals or 
authenticated copies of the correspondence of the 
plaintiff with the Kencho, and also of the corre- 
spondence of plaintiff with the State Department, 
relative to the transfer of said buildings and also 
of the deed or deeds of transfer by the Kencho of 
the buildings to the plaintiff ; and as an order was 
made accordingly by the undersigned for their 
production by plaintiff in court, itis but just to 
conclude that the plaintiff has furnished all the 
correspondence, by copy or original, had by him 
with the Kencho officials or with the Department of 
State concerning the purchase of, and the transfer 
to him of, the property, and also all deeds, or copies 
thereof, of said transfer. It is also to be noted that 
plaintiff's sworn statement makes no mention of 
any other written agreement. or contract with the 
Governor for the sale and transfer to him of the 
said property. Manifestly these buildings on the 
Consular lot No. 234, areas much a part of the lot 
of land as is the ground on which they stand, and 
therefore it results that the plaintiff had no more 
color of right to purchase the buildings as his pri- 
vate property and for his exclusive benefit than he 
had to purchase the land itself. 

Upon the evidence thus furnished and of record, 
T find that the defendant was justified in uttering 
and publishing, as pleaded by him, the words 
specified and alleged to be true in his answer, to 
wit. “He (the said plaintiff) had no right to 
buy them” (meaning the consular buildings afore- 
said) “at all” and that “the said purchase was 
contrary to law.” 

Of the words not included in the defendant's 
plea of justification, and which are charged in the 
petition, itis my opinion that only the first and 
third charges in the petition are actionable per se. 
Have they, the first and third charges, been 
proved as laid and as the law requires? The other 
words before noted herein by me, which are not 
specified or charged in the petition, but testified to 
by plaintiffs witness, do not at present call for 
special consideration. 

The words laid in the petition which remain to 
be considered are, 1st, “ He” (the plaintiff) “went 
to the Kencho, and in an underhand manner got 
them to sell him the Consular buildings for twenty 
two hundred yen.” In my opinion this charge, as 
stated in the petition, is not proved as laid in the 

etition and as the law requires. ‘The price there- 
in alleged, 2,200 yen, was only sworn to by one 
witness, (and he expressed doubts as to the 
amount), and itis positively denied by the testi- 
mony given by the defendant that he stated in 
conversation any price. 

2nd. The words, “He” (the plaintiff) “has 
swindled the government," are, in my opinion, by 
the preponderance of evidence proved to have been 
spoken as laid, and are actionable per se d that 
they were spoken of plaintiff, and concerning the 

urchase made by plaintiff of the Consular build- 

ings and gaol. The circumstances of the speaking 
are to be considered. It was at the time of the 
Club election, wherein the plaintiff and others were 
candidates, and the other two witnesses of plaintiff 
were electors. The words, it seems, were addressed 
to Mr. Prichard, and partially hear by Mr. Beato 
and Mr. Walker. The defendant was opposing the 
election of plaintiff and favouring that of Dr. Fisher. 
"Fhe witness, Mr. Prichard, favored the election of 
plaintiff. The fact that only on that occasion, and 
in the heat of the controversy as to the merits of the 
candidates, is it shown that the defendant spoke 
any of the words as charged in the petition ; and 
the further fact that those utterances were made 
three years after the purchase of the property by 
plaintiff, seem, to some extent, to rebut the presump- 
tion of malice. It is held that the defendant may 
prove under the general issue that the words were 
spoken on a justifiable occasion, without malice or 
under circumstances which induced him erroneously 
to make the charge complained of, believing it to 
be true. 1 Hillard, p. 314, sec. 9. 

The truth ought to be admissible in evidence to 
explain the intent and not in every instance to 
justify it. 2 Kent, p. 26. Damages can be given 
only for the words charged in the declaration, and 
proved as therein laid. 1 Hilliard on Torts, p. 314. 
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If the plaintiff prove, as | have before stated, 
words not laid in, the: declaration, tending to show 
malice, the defendant may, under the general 
issue, repel the malice, and in mitigation of damages 
prove these words to be true, even though in them- 
selves actionable. 1 Hilliard, p. 314 sec. 9.” 
A select man having said in good fait 
intiff has put in two votes," it was held t 
ge for slander could not be maintained when 
Plaintiff's own conduct was such as to induce the 
Defendant to believe it to be true. 12 Pickering 
P- 163. 

If the statements are true, they are not libellous, 
however malicious. So, although untrue, if made 
in good faith, believing, or having probable cause 
to believe them true, the burden of proving a want 
of probable ca: is upon the Plaintiff. I Hilliard 
on the Law of Torts, p. 335, sec. 16. 

In the e of Howard vs. Thompson, in the 
Supreme Court of New York, reported in 21st 
Wendell pp. 320-326, wherein Howard, plaintiff, 
complained that while he held the office of Inspector 
of Customs and keeper of the Public Stores of the 
United States, the defendant falsely libelled him 
by addressing certain letters to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, charging that the plaintiff had been 
guilty of fraud in the execution of his trust as such 
keeper, &c., the record shows that the question was 
raised by defendant on the trial, that until plaintiff 
showed want of probable cause, defendant was 
entitled to non-suit; and that a complaint addressed. 
by a citizen to the proper tribunal against another, 
from motives of ill-will towards the Plaintiff, sub- 
jected the complainant to an action of slander 
unless it be apparent that the complaint was not 
without probable cause. The Supreme Court held 
in this case, that where the letters were addressed. 
to the officer having the power, and with whom 
rested the duty to remove, if the charges assigned 
were by him found to be true and were directly 
for rded to him, there was not the least doubt 
that they were as much without the doctrine of libel 
as an indictment, and cited the case of Rex vs. 
Baillé, 2 Espinasse’s N. P.91. The complaint in 
this case was that a printed book which contained 
an account of the abuses of Greenwich Hospital, 
and treated the officers of that institution with 
much asperity, had been distributed among the 
Governors of the Hospital. 

On motion fora criminal information Lord Mans- 
field stopped the prosecution on the point that 
such a proceeding did not amount even toa publica- 
tion. He put his ruling on the ground that the 
distribution of the book had been confined to 
persons, who were, from their situation, called on 
to redress the grievances complained of, and had 
the power to do it. 

The Supreme Court of New York further held 
that actions for petitions or remonstrances addressed 
to the appointing power, being quasi for malicious 
prosecution, will not lie where it comes out on the 
whole evidence that. there was probable cause, and 
added, “it will never do to say that where there 
are circumstances raising a strong suspicion of 
official misconduct, the friends of the officer, or 
persons indifferent alone, shall come within the 
protection. It is important that others more ready 
should be equally favored. There is no reason, if 
they bear actual ill will to the plaintiff, why this 
should remove from them what would be of itself a 
T plete ield to the rest of the community." 

e plaintiff (Howard), say the Court, “admits 
that he took the timber entrusted to him as keeper 
of the public stores, and converted it to his own use 
in building a dwelling house. "The defendant saw 
or was informed. of the fact. Admitting, say the 
Court, for the present, that the plaintiff had a right 
thus to convert the timber, can it be said that his 
conduct was so entirely pure on its face as to rai 
no misgivings in the minds of his neighbors? They 
knew him fora public trustee, and saw him con- 
verting to his own use a. portion of what he had in 
charge. “At any rate,” say the Court, “ whatever 
may be the general merit of the plaintiff, and 
however innocent he may be in this particular, we 
cannot hold the defendant criminal for thus com- 
municating (to the Secretary of the Treasury) 
“what the plaintiff has been so unfortunate as to 
give him (the defendant Thompson) probable cause 
for supposing to be true." 

Upon this ruling and. upon the other authorities 
herein cited, it seems to me clear that the letter of 
defendant to the Secretary of State, which the 
plaintiff (Thomas B. Van Buren), after the testi- 
mony of both parties to this action had been closed, 
offered as evidence in the case, and to the admis- 
sion of which as evidence therein the defendant 
(Thomas H. Tripler) objected, was properly rejected 











































































case, inasmuch as the letter, upon all the facts in 
the case, comes within the rule of protected com- 
munications; and, if admissible, could only be 
received in chief as evidence of. written defamation 
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(which is not charged in the petition), as it contained 
nothing to rebut or impeach the testimony of the 


at the trial by the undersigned as evidence in the | p! 


defendant. ‘The evidence upon the whole case 
shows that the plaintiff's acts which had come to 
the knowledge of the defendant, gave the de- 
fendant probable cause for believing all that the 
letter contains to be true as therein stated, and 
justifies the conclusion that the defendant did in fact 
write the letter to the Secretary of State in good 
faith upon probable cause and believing the state- 
ments therein to be true, and for the information 
only of the Secretary who had the power to enquire 
into and correct the wrong done to the Government, 
if upon enquiry he should find wrong to have been 
done by the plaintiff in the premises. It is proper 
to further state that there is no evidence that the 
defendant, when he wrote the letter, had any in- 
formation whatever that the State Department had 
any knowledge of the purchase of the premises by 
the plaintiff, nor is there any evidence that at the 
time of the alleged speaking of the words 
December last, the defendant had any information 
that the Department had authorized or approved 
the purchase so made by the plaintiff. 

It appears from the testimony that, at the time 
of the alleged speaking of the words by the de- 
fendant in December last, the defendant had 
knowledge that the entire property had, for years 
previous to the sale thereof, in December, 1880, to 
the plaintiff, been held by the United States Go- 
vernment in its own right for Consular and jail 
purposes, and that the plaintiff had, in December, 
1880, purchased the property, and had paid 
therefor two thousand five hundred and forty- 
seven (2,547) yen. 

It was publicly known (and I deem it my dut 
to take notice of the fact), that at the date of this 
purchase in December, 1880, yen were selling as 
merchandise in Yokohama at one hundred and 
sixty-six or more yen for one hundred Mexican 
dollars. Asthetitle deed certifies that the con- 
sideration of the sale was two thousand five 
hundred and forty-seven (2,547) yen, and acknow- 
ledges the receipt of two thousand five hundred 
and forty-seven yen, it is presumable that the pur- 
chase money was paid in yen, (especially as no 
testimony was given to the contrary). It results 
that the yen so paid for the premises were equal at 
the time of purchase to fifteen hundred and thirty- 
five (1,535) Mexican silver dollars. 

It also appears that it came to the knowledge 
of the defendant, before December last, that the 
United States held this property subject to the con- 
ventions of 1864 and 1866, and that it could not be 
sold or held as private property for private use. 
It further appears in testimony that from and since 
the rst January, 1881, plaintiff has been receiving 
from the United States Government as rental for 
said lot and buildings, then and still occupied by 
him for United States Consular and jail purposes, 
the sum of fiften hundred and thirty-six and 40/100 
($1,536.40) dollars annually, which sum it is pre- 
sumed, in the absence of testimony to the contrary, 
is paid by the Government in gold, and which, at 
the current rate of exchange at Yokohama, is equal 
to sixteen hundred and ninety ($1,690) Mexican 
silver dollars, thus reimbursing the plaintiff in one 
year the purchase-money so paid by him, and also 
the ground rent by him paid, one hundred and 
seventy-five and 40/100 Mexican silver dollars 
($175.40) annually, less (20) twenty dollars Mexican. 

It has been hereinbefore shown that all the 
words proved to have been spoken by the defend- 
ant of and concerning the plaintiff, as laid in the 
petition, have been justified in defendant's answer, 
and the speaking thereof is in my opinion justified 
by the testimony and proved to be true for reasons 
hereinbefore stated, except the words, “He has 
swindled the Government of the United States," 
etc. These words last mentioned, have, in my 
opinion, by the preponderance of the evidence, 
been proved to have been spoken by defendant in 
December last of and concerning the plaintiff and 
the purchase so made by plaintiff of said property, 
and have been strictly proved as laid, and as the 
law requires, The defendant did not justify as to 
these words. I therefore find upon the evidence 
that the defendant is guilty of the charge last above 
mentioned and as laid in the petition. 

The only question that remains is to consider the 
measure of damages under all the circumstances, 
and in the light of all the facts in the case, as proved. 
Thold the law to be that under the general issue 
the defendant may prove in mitigation of damages 
that he spoke the words under circumstances which 
induced him erroncously to make the charge com- 
plained of believing it to be true, and especially 
when the action of the plain: in the matter of 
which he spoke had been such as to induce the 
defendant to believe that the purchase made by the 
aintiff of the property which was rightfully held 
by the United States Government was unlawful and 
a fraud on the Government. 

Can it be said that the purchase by the plaintiff 
of this property. for a mere nominal consideration, 




















which the panum made in December, 1880, and 
which at that time he had no right or color of 
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right to make, not having the consent of his own 
Government in the premises, and as it clearly 
appears the plaintiff could not rightfully acquire 
the same as his private property under the conven- 
tions of 1864 and 1866, and by reason of the rights 
therein of the United States Government—was not 
calculated to induce the defendant, who had know- 
ledge of these circumstances, to believe that the 
said transaction, on the part of the plaintiff, was 
fraudulent as against the United States Govern- 
ment? Tt cannot be doubted in my opinion upon 
all the facts proved in the case, that although the 
defendant has not pleaded justification as to this 
charge, the fact that plaintiff was so unfortunate in 
this transaction as to induce the defendant to be- 
lieve that he had wrongfully, unlawfully, and for 
his own gain, as an agent of the United States, 
defrauded the Government thereof in the purchase 
thus made by him, however innocent the. plaintiff 
may be in this particular, must have great weight 
in determining the damages in the case. 

It must be conceded that the plaintiff had, as 
shown by all the testimony, given probable cause 
to induce the defendant to believe that this accusa- 
tion, made by him as charged, was true, and that 
the case is not such as to justify vindictive or ex- 
emplary damages. No evidence was given of 
special damages. 

1 therefore assess the plaintiff's damages in the 
premises at twenty ($20) dollars, and do hereby 
adjudge and decree that the defendant, Thomas 
H. Tripler, pay to the plaintiff, Thomas B. Van 
Buren, said sum of twenty ($20) dollars, his dam- 
ages assessed as aforesaid, and I do further 
adjudge and decree that said defendant pay the 
costs of this suit. 

(Signed) Jons A. Bincuam, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America in Japan. 

United States Legation, 


Tokei, Japan, May sth, 1884. 








IN THE TOKIYO COURT OF APPEAL 
(KOSO SAIBANSHO). 
ERUIT 
Before Nisuixara Tarsu, Esq., Judge, and Two 

Judges Assisting —Saturpay, May 10th, 1884. 





In the matter of a Marine Court of Enquiry into 
the loss of the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamer Akitsushima Maru. 

Between Johannes Frahm, Danish subject, late 
master of the steamship Akitsushima Maru, by 
his attorney P. Frahm, of No. 149, Bluff, Yoko- 
hama, Appellant; and the Kwansen Kioku of 

he Noshomusho, by its Minister H.E. Saigo 

ikumichi, Respondent. 

Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu appeared for the appel- 
lant, and Captain G. E. O. Ramsay for the 
respondent. 

Mr. Ramsay, resuming his address, said—Here 
I must quote from the translations of the minutes 
of the Court (page 3)—“ The appellant states that 
he looked at the light for eight or nine minutes ^ 
(true, as it is evidence), "rand aw it in the same 
direction as he expected the Siriya-saki Light, that 
is in the West. The chief mate stated, at the 
same time, that he also believed it to be the Siriya- 
saki Light, and the distance of the Light to be 10 
to 15 miles; and that the third officer made the 
same reply. This is true only as to the light, 
but inexplicably incorrect in regard to distance: see 
third officer's evidence, page 2. “What distance 
off?" “About four miles.” ‘To Captain Frahm— 
“ How did you estimate the light to be four or five 
miles off?” “By guess.” I would state, in the 
same manner as the master and chief officer. The 
master’s report states 18 miles distant: the chief 
officer 10 to 15 miles, and the third officer four and 
four to five miles. From the Court's minutes (trans- 
lation page 3, 24th line), can Mr. Rossetsu be con- 
sidered to be in ession of his senses when he 
states—“ That the three Judges altogether put on 
Duc side the @uidénces’ of the four pa wit- 
nesses (viz.: Captain, chief officer, and third 
officer, three in number) and made out the judg- 
ment from the evidence of a mere seaman. [tis 
too absurd altogether. I can only say his brain 
was enveloped in darkness equal to the imaginary 

darkness in which the Akitsushima Maru was. 

Then he continues, ‘ This is the chief objection to 

the said judgment" This statement made by 

Mr, Rossetsu is a wilful perversion of the truth, 
and he is worthy of being rebuked for endea 
vouring to bring into this honourable Court 
of Appeal such an accusation against the Marine 
Court of Enquiry. Here I would state that the 
summing up and the judgment of the Marine 
Court of Enquiry was translated into the Japa- 
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nese language for the perusal and considera- 
tion of the officers of the Noshomusho, the head of 
the Department being H.E. Saigo Tsukumichi, 
who, after due consideration, approved of the same 
and affixed his seal. In regard to the third reason 
given for the judgment, as stated by Mr. Rossetsu, 
" neglect of duty in leaving the bridge and deck 
when so uncertain of his position and distance from 
the land when the ship was steaming full speed 
towards it.” Mr. Rossetsu has stated that “if he 
could show that the appellant was justified in con- 
cluding that the light was Siriya-saki, and there- 
fore he could go to rest without fear, this reason 
for the decision would fall through.” He (Mr. 
Rossetsu) has not endeavoured to prove this point 
as yet; consequently | cannot remark thereon, as 
I presume he is desirous of commenting on Captain 
Young’s eviderice as given on the 25th April, to 
prove the point above. At this point the legal 
adviser of the attorney for the appellant refers to 
the reply to the petition of appeal: good. Mr. 
Rossetsu referred to the respondent’s answer, which 
stated that no bearings had been taken by the 
compass (page 9, reply to Petition). Mr. Rossetsu 
states ;—" But the evidence of the appellant and his 
officers went to show that bearings must have been 
taken, for they unanimously agreed that the light 
bore West.” On this point, what does the evidence 
state? (See master's evidence page 9). “ Bearing 
not taken on account of funnel.” Nor were any 
bearings taken thereof either before or after the 
ship was on her course, and for the neglect of which 
by the master, the vessel was lost. Referring to the 
evidence of the chief officer, page 4. “The light 
disappeared, I judged, W, by S. } S; distance 
about 12 miles." The bearing I must here state 
was not taken by the compass, but arrived at by 
judging, ie. guessing. Refer to page 7—cross- 
examination of master. “I ascertained the bear- 
ing by bridge compass.” By Captain Frahm— 
* that would be 44 points on port bow.” “How 
could you possibly take a correct bearing having 
weather cloth between the compass and the object? 
“I took the bearing as correctly as possible.” 
* How much is your bearing likely to be incorrect?” 
“I do not know.” Hence the bearing was only 
judged. Page13, master’s evidence :—* This screen 
would be about 6 points on each bow.” Page 12. 
«What height was compass screen amid-ships ?” 
“It was attached toa pole compass in middle of 
bridge, about two feet on each side of the pole; it was 
6 feet from bridge to deck, being about 2 feet above 
the compass.” This disposes of bearings of the light. 
being taken by compass. Is any master of a ship 
justified in navigating his vessel entirely by a com- 
pass so situated as to render a correct bearing of a 
light or object being taken from right ahead to 6 
points on each bow, a matter of impossibility? 
Certainly not; yet Johannes Frahm did, and result 
was the vessel being wrecked. Mr. Rossetsu re- 
ferring to respondent’s answer (page 1). “The 
appellant never attempted to ascertain his position 
at any time after losing sight of the land on the 
morning of the oth October; that the vessel 
had not been navigated at all, but allowed to 
take her own course, and that everything had 
been done by guess,” is unquestionably true; 
for, firstly, refer to the log book; there is nothing 
to be found there to enable anyone to work 
out the position of the ship. Secondly, refer to 
the Master's evidence, page 8. “ What use is a 
log-book?" “To show a record of the ship's 
proceeding: (Which this does not.) “Who 
is responsible for the log-book being correctly 
kept?” “The Captain is, together with the chief 
officer.” Page 5. “How was ship's position as- 
certained at 5.30 p.m. on the gth?” * By my own 

culation ànd the log." (Yet there is nothing 
recorded in the log.) Page 8. * How often was 
ship's dead reckoning worked up?” “I worked it up 
every day myself. I gave it to the chief officer every 
day at noon, for him to enter it in log book.” Here 
I would most emphatically state that it is a matter 
of impossibility for anyone to work up his ship’s 
position by dead-reckoning. For the dead-reckon- 
ing is always ascertained from the course steered, 
distance run, leeway, and set of current, taken from 
the ship's log-book, and none of these points are 
filled in at all, excepting a fewcqurses. Henceitwas 
impracticable for the master to work up her posi- 
tion at any time, as he seldom, if ever, saw the log- 
book (p. $). Page 14. ‘As you ignored the ship's 
log-book, what record have you of the ship's courses 
at all, or of her movements”! “None but my 
chart." Here it must be admitted to be beyond dis 
pute a fact that the master never worked up the 
ship’s position at all by dead-reckoning, for he 
ignored the log-book, and had no record of ship's | 
courses steered at all. Mr. Rossetsu referring to | 
the respondent's answer also continues :— But the 
Court must remember that for 4o hours previous | 
to the. catastrophe, neither sky nor land could be 



































judge of the ship’s ion was by estimating 
the speed of the ship, the leeway, and the 
courses steered.” This, I would remark is the 
correct method to adopt to lose a ship. In order 
to ensure her safety nothing on board of a 
ship must (in reference to navigation) be left to 
chance, which has been done in this case habitu- 
ally. In regard to no observations for 40 hours 
previous to the catastrophe, viz., wrecked at Odono- 
Sawa 4.45 a.m. Oct. roth, 1883, which would be at 
12.45 p.m. of the 8th Oct, £e, 1245 p.m. 8th 
Oct., to 4.45 a.m. on the roth of Oct., is 40 hours. 
Refer to evidence to see if this assertion is borna 
out. Master's evidence page 4. “When was 
Miako Head bearing West?" ''3.45 p.m. and 5 
miles off last on 8th October." This is one 
observation. Page 11. “ Did youkeep the N.N.W. 
course until land was sighted?” (this was on the 
morning of the gth.) “Yes, until 6 o'clock. Then 
steered W.N.W. magnetic course.” This is evi- 
dently and plainly the second observation or bear- 
ing of the land 22} hours before the wreck occurred. 
Consequently Mr. Rossetsu is again in error in his 
statement. It has been stated in the Japan Mail 
(and stated by Mr. Rossetsu to be correct to the 
Court, so that Y need have no fear in accepting that 
as his statement) “ That for 3 days previous ” (to 
the catastrophe) “ they had been unable to take an 
observation.” That would be 4.45 a.m. on the 7th 
of October. Now by the log-book and the master’s 
evidence (page 4.) Kinkasan bore West, distant 
3 miles at 4 a.m. Oct. 8th. So here are most 
distinctly set forth three observations within 482 
hours, and two observations taken within 40 hours of 
the loss of the vessel, the last one being as previously 
stated 22} hours before she was lost, yet the legal 
adviser of the attorney for the appellant would 
wish this most honourable Court to believe that no 
observations had been taken ; it is absurd, and his 
Statements are opposed to facts, and to the evidence 
taken before the Marine Court, copies and trans- 
lations of which are in this Court's possession, I 
believe. The legal adviser of the attorney for the 
appellant states further : “ Previous to 5.30 p.m. on 
the oth of October, the weather had been so tem- 
pestuous that the Captain was unable to get to 
his cabin, where his charts and instruments were 
kept, but the weather slightly moderating at that 
time he was enabled to procure the chart, and 
after considering the foregoing points, judge of the 
ship’s position.” Ves, but by guess work, having 
no record or anythin, to guide him, and disdain- 
ing to consult his officers. Again I must refer to 
the master’s evidence as taken before the Marine 
Court of Enquiry. Page 5. “ How long had you 
been on the deck?” ** For 48 hours I had no rest 
at all; the greater part of the time I was on the 
bridge; left the bridge to consult. the charts and 
barometer and to take my food.” Here is Mr. 
Rossetsu’s statement entirely dispersed as to the 
Captain’s inability to get to his cabin during the 
tempestuous weather: and in order to make the 
dispersion entirely complete so that he cannot have 
a leg to stand on, I here bring to the notice of the 
Court that the officers of the ship were enabled to 
keep their regular watches throughout; to do so, 
itis evident that they were enabled to get from 
their cabins to the bridge and back again. Mr. 
Rossetsu further stated " that the Captain thought 
he was in the Tsugar Straits, whereas the vessel 
was wrecked near a place called Odonosawa 15 
miles South of Siriya-saki. This showed that the 
master was from 20 to 24 miles out of his reckon- 
ing. When, however, the dirty state of the weather 
is taken into consideration, and also the strong 
variable currents that exist on that coast, it was 
not surprising.” I would ask the Court to bear in 
mind that the position of the ship had been ascer- 
tained by bearings of the land, viz., twice on the 
8th and once on the gth of October, in the morn- 
ing, 22} hours only, before the vessel was wrecked. 
It is peculiar that he should have been so much 
out in his reckoning as 20 to 24 miles, had it 
(the reckoning) been properly kept and checked, 
but not surprising truly, inasmuch as no rec- 
koning was kept; hence the ship correctly as- 
certained her own position on the roth, much to 
the master's surprise. At this point Mr. Rossetsu 
read an extract from the Japan Gazette, the pith 
of which was recorded in the translated minutes of 
the Court “that the steamer Khiva had been 
carried away 40 miles in 12 hours by the current 
when she was going towards the Tsugar Straits, 
therefore it is nothing that the Akitsushima Maru 
should have been 20 to 24 miles out of her position, 
when the darkness and stormy weather is taken 
into consideration.” Why will not the legal adviser 
of the attorney for the ‘appellant confine himself 
to statements of facts, which statements when 
made should bear the strictest investigation as to 
their truthfulness. Again have I to ask the Court 
to take most emphatic notice of my remarks on his 




















seen, therefore no observation could be taken; 
consequently the only way the captain could’ 








statement, ‘hat the Khiva was not going 
towards the Tsugar Straits, and that she has never 
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done so; that when the Khiva experienced this 
current of 40 miles in 12 hours she was approach- 
ing Omae-saki (a point more than 500 miles distant 
from the bones of Akitsushima) and bound for the 
port of Yokohama, and not, as stated by the legal 
adviser of the attorney for the appellant, for the 
Tsugar Straits. Are these erroneous statements 
made to mislead this Court of Appeal in order to 
trustrate justice being properly meted out? I trust 
not. 
Mr. Ramsay here asked permission of the Court 
to hand in a document from Mr. J. Ricketts, the 
Agent of the Peninsular and Oriental S.N. Co., 
certifying that the steamship Khiva had never 

assed through the St 

een bound there. This he wished to do to sub- 
stantiate his statement about the current. 

Mr. Rossetsu objected on the ground that Mr. 
Ricketts should have appeared and given his evi- 
dence in person. 





Mr. Ramsay explained that it would only prolong || 
the proceedings, as Mr. Ricketts would simply con- | | 


firm what he had written. 

Mr. Rossetsu withdrew his objection. 

Mr. Ramsay, continuing his address, said in refer- 
ence to the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Company's 
instructions. Mr. Rossetsu states :—“ No mention 
had been made at the first hearing, and, therefore, 
the appellant did not have an opportunity of fully 
explaining, why he had not carried them out in their 
entirety; but Mr. Rossetsu did not see what these 
Rules had todo with the decision of the Court, as 
they were not embodied in the laws of the country, 
but were only the Regulations of a private Com- 

any, by which the Court of Enquiry should not 
ave been influenced.” Master’s evidence (page 
3). “Is this the log-book of the Akitsushima 
Maru?” Yes.” Therefore the log-book was put 
in as evidence. Page 3. “Produce your devia- 
tion card?” “ Card left on board ship. There is 
no space for it in the log-book.” Wil this Court | 
refer to the log-book, it being, I believe in the) 
| 

| 





possession of the Court. Now I would point out 
the fact that there is space for it on the inside of 
the cover. Page 3. “Hand in your night order- 
book?” “Ihave never kept a night order-book, 
I was always there myself.” Page 4. “ At noonon | 
the oth of October, what was the ship’s position? " | 
** Not worked up at all.” These quotations are | 
made from the evidence, so that the Court may sec | 
the reason for the Marine Court of Enquiry arriv- | 
ing at their decision. For it is said, at page 4 of 
summing up, “Here we would remark upon | 
the irregular manner in which the navigation of 
the ship has been apparently habitually conducted. 
The log-book has been kept very irregularly, as it 
shows no record of speed per hour, error of com- | 
pass, or barometrical readings ; neither is there any 
account of ship’s position at noon, bearings, and dis- 
tance at noon. The Marine Court did not take 
into its consideration the master’s neglect in dis- | 
regarding his owners’ instructions ; it was outside 
the province of the Marine Court to do so.” 


"The Court adjourned to the 16th instant at 9 a.m. 








Monpay, 12th May, 1884. 

Captain Young, of the M.B.M. steamship Taka- 
sago Maru, appeared for the purpose of signing 
the testimony given by him on the 25th April, when 
the court allowed Mr. Uchiyama to put the follow- 
ing additional questions :— 

Mr. Uchiyama—Are you acquainted with Jo- 
hannes Frahm, the appellant ? 

Captain Young—Yes. 

Mr. Uchiyama—Has he ever been with you? 

Captain Young—Yes, about 7} years ago he 
was with me on the Genkai-maru as first officer. 

Mr. Uchiyama—Do you consider him a com- 
petent séaman ? 

Captain Young—Yes. 

Mr. Uchiyama—What do you think of him as a 
master ? 

Captain Young—Perfectly able and sober. 

Mr. Uchiyama—Do you consider him an ener- 
getic and careful man? 

‘Captain Young—I do. 

Mr. Uchiyama—From your knowledge of him, do 
you think he would have left the deck of the 
Akitsushima-maru if he had not felt confident that 
the light he saw was the Shiriya-saki light ? 

Captain Young—Certainly not. 

Mr. Uchiyama—lIs he a man likely to have done 
so from carelessness or laziness ? 

Captain Young—No. ; 

Mr. Uchiyama—Considering that the Akitsu- 
shima-maru, after losing sight of the light ran for 
about 2 miles before striking, would not the master 
have had plenty of time to save the vessel, if the 
first officer had done his duty and at once called 


its of Tsugar, nor had she || 
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* percentage of humidity. 
duced to the freezing point and to the level 





‘The barometer is 
of the sea, 
* Rain in Inches. + Direction of Wind, Weather. 
Maximum velocity of wind 37.3 miles per hour on Fri 
at 4 pm. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 39.207 
inches on Tuesday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29.723 inches 
on Sunday, at 6 a.m, 

The highest temperature for the week was 
and the lowest was 46.0 0n Tuesday. The ma 
mum for the corresponding week of last ye 
44.2 respectively, 

The total amount of rain for the week was 3.245 inches, against 
1.262 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 





















MAIL STEAMERS. 
ae eee 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 











From America... per O. &O. Co. To-day, May 17th.# 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Sunday, May 1Sth.t 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, & (per M. B. Co. Thursday, May 22nd. 
obe . 
From Amei per P. M. Co. Monday, June 2nd.t 
From Europ 


à Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Tuesday, May 27th. 








+ Thibet left Naga- 
4th. The Galley ef Lorne (with English mail) left 
lay roth, 1 City of Peking left San Franciso on 


* Arabic left San Francisco on April 26th. 
sakion May 1. 

Hongkong on 
May 13th, 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Kobe ......... per M.B. Co. Saturday, May 17th. 

For Europe, vi 
Hongkong .. per M. M. Co. 
per M. B. Co. 





Sunday, May 18th. 


For Hakodate Tuesday, May 20th. 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, si | per M. B. Co. Thursday, May 22nd 
Nagasaki... 
For Europe, vià 
Hongkong ..perP.&O.Co. Sunday, May 2sth. 
For America...... per P, M.Co, — Friday, May 30th. 





For America. 





perO.&O. Co. Sunday, June Sth. 





The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Orienta 
Companies, are approximate only. 




















YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 





him after losing sight of the light? 
Captain Young—Yes, he would have had plenty 
of time. ; 
ü th inst. 
OO 


The Court adjourned till 9 a.m. on 
Digitized by 


The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
| Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
[2.3o, and 4.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 6.40 
' and 9.43 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 


gle 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
——S E 
[REUTER “ SeeciaL" ro “Jaras Mat. 


London, May.1oth. 





THE POSITION OF GENERAL GORDON. 
Khartoum has been completely invested, and 
messengers are unable to reach it. 


London, May 12th. 
TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN FRANCE AND CHINA. 
The Times publishes a telegram announcing 
that a Treaty of. Peace has been signed between 
France and China, which provides for a French 
protectorate of Tonquin and Annam, and stipu- 
lates that the provinces of Kwang-si, Kwang- 
tung, and Yünnan shall be opened totrade. No 
indemnity is demanded. 
London, May 16th. 
PANIC IN WALL STREET. 
There is a panic on the New York Stock Ex- 


|| change, and several large failures are announced. 





[From tHE *N.-C. Dairy News.”] 
London, rst May. 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON EGYPTIAN 
AFFAIRS. 

All the Powers interested have declared their 
adherence to the proposal for a conference re- 
garding the state of affairs in Egypt, but France 
makes it a condition that the discussion shall 
not be limited to the financial situation only. 


Peking, sth May. 








to a Memorial from the Grand Secretary T'so, 
announcing a great improvement in his eyesight 
and expressing his anxiety to resume the duties 
of his office without further delay. The Em- 


|| peror looks upon the Grand Secretary as one of 


his most trustworthy and valuable servants, and 
is greatly relieved to hear of his recovery. T’so 
I'sung-t'ang is commanded to repair forthwith 


. |to Peking for audience. 


[From “Le Sai 








Paris, 23rd April. 
A difference has arisen between France and 
Portugal with reference to Goree. 


M. Patenótre will embark on Sunday next. 








By Mr. J. W. Annorr. 
From the Westminster Papers. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of the roth May, 1884, 
by Mr. F. W. Lord. 


White. Black. 
1.—B. to K.Kt4.  1.—B. takes P. at K.5. 
mr 2,.—B. takes R. 
3.—B. to K. 6, mate. 


if 
3.—B. to K. 2, mate. 

if 2.—Any other move. 
3.—Q. to Q. Kt. 3, mate. 


if r.—B. to R. 4. 
2.—B. takes Kt 2.—Anything. 
3.—B.toQ. R. 6, mate. 


2.—K. takes R. 





Correct answers received from 


“dtiginatfrom S 


“K. Omori,” 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
—— ——— 
ARRIVALS. 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. 
Young, 10th May,—Hakodate 8th and Ogino- 
hama 11th. May, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Hermann, German bark, 444, M. Traulsen, 11th 
May,—Takao 27th April, 11,000 piculs Su- 
gar.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
13th May,—Kobe 11th May, General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, J. Potter, 12th 
May.-Hongkeng ond and Nagasaki oth 
May, General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co" 

Moser, British steamer, 1,323, H. Longley, 12th 
May,—Hongkong 2nd and Nagasaki oth 
May, 3,000 bags Sugar.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, 12th 
May,—Hongkong 6th May, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Robert R. Searle, 13th May,—Hongkong 6th 
May, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
13th April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General —Mitsu Bishi M. S5. Co. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,148, Haines, 14th 
May, — London vid Hongkong 6th May, 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Sophie, Russian brig, 231, Sandwike, 15th May,— 
Nagasaki ist. May, ‘Coals—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Donaldson, 16th 
May;—Nagasaki 14th May, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Sukune Maru, Japanese steamer, 326, Okuma, 
16th May,—Hakodate 13th May, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, 
May, —Shimidzu 14th May, Genei 














amura, 16th 
al.—Kiyodo 












Unyu Kwaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Carrew, 17th 
May,—Kobe 15th May, General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 





Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,996, Steedman, | ' 


17th May; —Niigata via Fushiki and Kobe 
15th May, General.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 





DEPARTURES. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,119, E. Le Boutilier, 
roth May,—London vià ports, General.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 
11th May,—Hongkong Kobe and' vid Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Pactolus, American ship, 1,145, W. D. Bromham, 
12th May,—New York vid Kobe, General.— 
Paul, Heinemann & Co. 

Sattara, British bark, 991, Fletcher, 12th May,— 
London, Havre, and Hamburg, vid Kobe, 
General —H. MacArthur. 

Hiroshima Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,862, J. 
Wynn, 14th May.—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Robert R. Searle, 16th May,—San Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 68, Masuda, 16th 
‘May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kowyekisha. 
Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada. 

16th May,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha, 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Sugimoto, 
16th May;—Fukuda, General.—Fukudasha. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 324, Arai, 16th! 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. | 
S.S. Co. 

Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Okuma, 16th | 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kowyekisha. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 270, Toyoshima, 
16th May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 




















PASSENGERS, 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from! 
Hakodate vid Oginohama :—Mr. John. Duus and | 
3 Japanese in cabin; and 109 Japanese in steerage. | 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from} 








Kobe :—M and Mrs. K. Nakauchi and child, 
Messrs. Wolff, Busch, Drummond, ns, K.| 


Ikeda, and H. Kawada in cabin; and 1 European | 
and 29 Japanese in steerage. 


Digitized by Goc gle 


| 6.15 a.m. with light to moderate and foggy w 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong :—Messrs. J. L. Pereira, R. Oishi, 
C. Miyagawa, and Chow Pae Sang in cabin. For 
San Francisco: Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Kerr, Miss 
Kerr, Messrs. Fung Pak and Chung Lung in 
cabin; and 732 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Admiral Akamatsu, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. J. S. Brinkworth, Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell, Miss 
F. Mitchell, Miss M. Mitchell, Dr. and Mrs. Bentley, 
Mrs, Fairfax, Mrs. Simms, Mrs. Toyna, Messrs. 
F. Brown, Foss, J. R. Elliott, Loomis, A, Boumann, 
Walber, J. F. Broadbent, Fukuda, Ekoshi, Saku- 
rai, Yamagata, Ito, Nakano, and Ishikawa in 
cabin; and 1 Chinese 160 Japanese in steerage. 
For San Francisco: Captain A. H. Morse and 
Long Ve You in cabin. For Liverpool: Mr. J. 
Ambrose in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sukune Maru, 
Hakodate :—30 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Uke Maru, from Shi- 
midzu :—2o Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, from Kobe: 
—5 Chinese and 80 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Totomi Maru, from Nii- 

ata vid Fushiki and Kobe :—Messrs._ Robertson, 

uet, and Lefevre in cabin; and 70 Japanese in 
steerage. 











from 








DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Kashgar, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Lieutenant and Mrs, T. 
H. James, 2 children, and nurse, Mr. and Mrs. 
Legge, Mrs. ]. P. Reid, child, European maid, 
and nurse, Major E. Moureal, Major Greenfield, 
Major Cumming, Mr. Caldecott and servant, 
Mr. Ah Cheong and servant, Messrs. Loureiro, 
Sinclair, C. W. Phillipps, F. S. Goodison, S. 
Samuels, and Tien Suen in cabin; and 13 Japa- 
nese and 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—H.E. Sanjo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shimadzu and family, Mrs. and Miss Shimadzu, 
Rev. and Mrs. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Namura, 
Mrs. A. Anderson, Mrs. Sato, Mrs. Kobayashi, 
Mrs. Namura, Mrs. Oda, Mrs. Fujisawa, Mrs. 
Midzuno, Miss Mailes, Miss C. B. Pritchard, 
Miss M. E. Brokan, Miss Takashima, Judge Imai, 
edes Kojima, Judge Nishioka, Colonel. Harada, 
Dr. F. Robertson, Messrs. A. D. Abraham, K. 
shima, Sekiguchi, Morimoto, Y. Tanaka, K. 
Otsubo, Matsuzaki, and Katsuda in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco and Europe :—Rev. A. C. Pear- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Humphreys, Dr. and Mrs. 
.G.K 























al 















J r, Miss Kerr, Captain A. H. Morse, Messrs. 
L. B. Ellis, F. W. Degener, Boning, A. W. Bill- 
brough, R. A. Weed, H. M. Smyth, J. Ambrose, 
Ling-y-you, Fung Pak, and Chung Lung in cabin; 


and 5 Europeans and 726 Chinese in steerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong :— 
4776 packages. 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco: 























TEA. 
six sew orne 

FRANCISCO, — YORK. CITIES, © TOTAL. 

Hongkong ......, 1343 — 110 — 5253 

Hiogo .. 5 93 n2 

Yokohama - n77 0633 5,787 12849 

Total 1717 7,824 6300 1634 

SILK. 

FRANCISCO, vone CHIES. TOTAL 

Hongkong 269 — 29 

Shanghai — 4% — 4o 

Yokohama .. — n6 — n6 

Total => 854 _ 854 

REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
C. Young, reports leaving Hakodate on the 8th 
May, at 10.30 a.m. and arrived Oginohama on the 
oth, at 2.15 pm. Left Oginohama on the 10th, at 








ther throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 11th May, at 1.45 p.m. 

The American steamers City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Robert R. Searle, reports leaving Hong- 
kong on the 6th May, at 3.30 p.m. with fine 
weather to Oo-sima thence io port strong breeze 
and heard sea, Arrived at Yokohama on the 13th 
May, at 5.30a.m. Passage, 6 days and 4 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J.C. Hubbard, reports leaving Kobe on the 11th 
May, at 6 p.m. with strong N.N.W. win 
rain to Omai-saki; thence to port fresh $ 
N.E. winds and clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 13th May, at 11.30 a.m. 





























LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
tg 
IMPORTS. 
General dulness has come over the Market of 
late, and buyers are disposed to limit their opera- 
tion as much as possible. 


Corros Yarx.— Nearly all demand has ceased, 
and though prices are quoted unchanged they are 
quite nominal and to effect sales lower rates would 
have to be taken. 

Corron Piece Goops.—An enquiry for Grey 
Shirtings to arrive at rather higher prices is the 
only feature of note, and sales of all goods have 
been on a very small scale. 

WooLLENS.—Prices remain nominally as last 
quoted with very little demand. except for special 
order for Mousseline de Laine. 


COTTON YARNS. 














Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ....... $26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 28.00 to 29.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 29.75 to 30.75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 23/32, Ordinary .. 29.50 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Mediam ..... 31.50 to 32.75 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ES 33.00 to 34.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best... 36.00 to 37.50 
No. 325, Two-fold 33-50 to 35-50 
No. 42s, Two-fold 37-50 to 39-50 


26.00 to 28.00 
24.50 to 26.50 
23.00 to 23.50 


No. 20s, Bombay. 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/12, Bombay 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


va vince. 
ings—S41h, 384 to 3oinches... $1.75 to 2.15 
1.95 to 2.32} 








Grey Shi 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 38} to 45 inches... 





T. Cloth—71, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.35 to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32, rar varp, 

inches usn o 007 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 241, 24 yards, 30 ren rece. 

inches A AE E dO TM 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31b, 24 yards, 30 

inches eese 40 fe 2.00 
Turkey Reds—31b, 24 yards, 30 inches. 1.70 to 1.824 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches ...... 7.80 to 8.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches . 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 4042 yards,32 inches .. $3.50 to 5-50 

















Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 3o yards, 32 inches 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... " " . e 0.4 too.rsk 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... semen O0 100.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... et eee O30 to 0.385 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 55 inches... 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches —.. 0.30 to 0.55 


Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 51b, 











per Ib 0.27} to 040 
IRON. 
par meun, 
Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.50 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, à inch... 2.80 to 2.90 
Round and square up to inch. . 2.80 t02.90 
Nailrod, assorted. 245 to2.50 
Nailrod, small si 235 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 
Sales during the past week amount to 8,600 
cases at $1.70 for Devoe and $1.64 for Stella 


brand. The Market remains weak, Deliveries 
have been 7,000 cases, leaving a Stock of about 
770,000 cases sold and unsold Oil. 


PER CASE. 
Devoe $1.70 
Comet 1.64, 
Stella 1.60 





SUGAR. 
Stationary quotations, accumulating Stock, and 
small transactions are the only features in the 
Sugar Market that have to be reported. 





rae nich. 
White, No. 1 $8.00 to 8.35 
White, No. 2 645 to 7.00 
White, No. 3 6.30 to 6.50 
White, No. 4 $30 to 6.00 
White, No. 5... 4.60 to 4.75 
Brown Formosa 3.20 to 3.25 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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EXPORTS. quotations. Credits 3/9; Documents, 3/9}; New York, 30 
Hanks—No. 1)... Nominal od 3’ P nam 2 
RAW SILK. Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) sun Nominal Ede, gris Panis, 4 mA fes: 4:757 
Our last issue was dated the gth instant, since] | Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu). Nom. $525 toss |6 MVS» fes. 4:778 dip have fluctuated 
when there has been actually nothing done in this} Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) Nom. stotos20 |Slghtly (“no Market" has been reported for 
Market, and the Settlement listhas been a veritable | Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) a Nom. 500 to 510 | several days), but close nominally at last week's 
tabula rasa for eight days. There have been| Hanks—No. 3 Nom. 480 to 499 _| quotation, 
some arrivals from the interior of good Fila-| Hanks—No. 34 460 to 470 Estimated Silk Stock 16th May, 1884:— 
: Filatures— Extra. 690 to 700 Raw. i Ww. i 
tures, but none have been taken by foreign aw. rictus as. cuts, 
= dest T Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers = Hanks ......... 550 | Pierced Cocoons 13 
buyers, and the Stock-list is somewhat increased | Fijatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers .. 670 to 680 Filature & Res reels. 260 | Noshivito 152 
thereby, —No. frj deni 6 akeda |... 130 | Kibiso . 350 
ie ee o ponien soto | Sida Hamatsuki ie | er - 
Buyers have maintained a complete reserve, and |  Flatures—7 No. 2, 10/15 deniers Taysaam Kinds 10 | Sundries us 
: ‘derably,| Filtures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers . 635 to 645 | 
sellers have been obliged to weaken considerably. | piures No, 3, 14/20 deniers ists Bs Total piculs...... 1,065 | Total piculs...... 630 
Dealers opened the ball by asking exorbitant]  Re-reels—No. 1, 14 16 deniers - ao o 6 dus 
prices, but the crop news proved too good for them, | | Re-reels—No. 11, 14/17 deniers 620 to 630 Busi is in full ip. d h f 
and they finish by touting for offers—so far with-| Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 610 SUISSE now Ia RUN E CAC PURCHASES NOR, 
out success. Reports from the provinces speak | Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 590 to Goo |the interval reach 9,470 piculs, as compared with 
well of the New crop in Japan: in some districts] Kakedas—Extra. . = 9.660 piculy vats then corresponding, daten c 2889. 
the worms have progressed beyond the third stage,| Kakedas—No. v. . Nominal | Receipts have been specially heavy, the aggregate 
Kakedas—No. 2. . 610 to 620 


and new Cocoons are looked for in Yamanashi 
Ken, by the end of May. Advices from the Tsatlee 
and Taysaam districts of North China have dis- 
tinctly improved in tone, and there is every pro- 
spect there of a much larger crop than last year. 
The worms were expected to pass through the 
critical period between the 15th and 17th of the 
present mónth, and within a day or two we may 
learn that the crop in China is assured. Advices 
from Europe, where the rearing is advanéed to 
about the same point as in Japan, report all 
well. 





So far as we can make out, there has been no 
buying at all for the City of Rio de Faneiro which 
left port this day. One Japanese dealer, disgusted 
at not finding a purchaser, has sent forward his 
parcel of 17 bales, in hope of meeting with better 
luck on the other side, and the balance of the 
steamer’s cargo consists of old purchases made a 
month ago, and held over one or two steamers. 
Enquiry for Europe does not exist, and it looks as 
if the trade must perforce stand still at least a 
week or two longer. We leave quotations un- 
changed, but all nominal, and it is difficult to pre- 
dict at what point things will settle down until some 
actual business is done. 


The P. & O. steamer Kashgar, which left for 
Hongkong viA ports, on Sunday, the tith, took no 
Raw Silk at all. The P.M. steamer City of Rio 
de Faneiro, which sailed to-day, carried 116 bales 
for the States, 17 of them being sent forward as 
direct shipment. The Export now stands at 
29,355 bales, against 26,780 bales at same date last 
year, and 18,963 bales on 16 May, 1882. 





Hanks.—Holders, who have so persistently held 
their Silk off sale for so long, have at last consented 
to show their goods, and sample bales have 
traversed the Concession in various directions. 
Nothing has come of it; and the would-be sellers 
begin to realise that they have overstood the 
Market. 


Filatures.—A few lots of really good silk have 
come down from the mills, but dealers have not 
succeeded in placing them. They commenced by 
asking extreme rates Nihonmatsu, $730; Tomiyoka, 
$720; Tokosha, $710; but before the steamer left 
the owner of the first-named filature professed his 
willingness to take $700; the Tomiyoka parcel was 
shipped off “direct”; while the holder of the 
Tokosha is left lamenting. Buyers refuse to make 
a reasonable bid, for even these favorite chops, 
until the crop” question is decided. 


Re-reels.— One. parcel of Stork chop found its 
way into a foreign godown, but apparently in error, 
for the lot is reported to have gone out again be- 
fore inspection. A few boxes “ Five Girl” have 
come in, but no price has been mentioned on cither 
side. 


Kakeda.—About 100 piculs good Silk placed on 
the Market * for an offer ;" but the owner will not 


Kakedas—No. 3. a 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} ...... 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2} 
Export Tables Raw Silk to 16th May, 1884 :— 























Skisox 1883-84. 1882-8}, 1881-82, 
Batas, Banas, Baur 

France and Italy 13,543 — 94459 
America ..... 9,058 6,099 
England ... 4179 — 34405 
Total .. 26,780 18,963 





WASTE SILK. 

Business in this department has much fallen off, 
buyers complaining of the poor assortment on 
offer, and Settlements for the week are not more 
than 30 piculs. The few purchases made have 
been all confined to one hong and comprised a 
mixed lot of Oshu sorts. Filature sorts are still 
enquired for, but nothing tempting is forthcoming. 
The Export is again reduced compared with 
recent years, the deficit in Pierced Cocoons being 
very marked 


The P. & O. steamer Kashgar, which sailed on 
11th instant, had on board 36 bales all booked for 
France. ‘The Export is now 22,985 piculs, against 
23,831 piculs last year, and 24,080 piculs at same 
date in 1882. Stock is somewhat increased by 
arrivals of common grades,but the choice of decent 
Waste is very limited. 


Pierced Cocoons.—A few piculs common Tama 
have come in, but without finding a purchaser. 





Noshi-ito-—Nothing done beyond a small parcel 
Mixed Noshi at $35. 


Kibise.—About 20 piculs changed hands on 
basis of $117 for some inferior Filature and $49 
for a parcel of Common Oshu 


Sundries.— One small lot Neri (fil. Utsunomiya) 
settled at $17, with Zegara at $80, and Kusuito at 
$60. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cicnone- Mediunn:t to Bram None. 






















‘o—Filature, Best... 155 
io—Filature, Good . 140 
to—Filature, Medium ... — 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 140 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best... "s 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Mediu 90 
ito— Joshu, Best.. 110 to 115 
— Joshu, Good ...... 9o 
oshu, Ordinary So to 85 
ature, Best selected 125 t0 130 
iso—Filature, Seconds . 115 to 120 
0—Oshu, Good .. 95 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 85 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ..... 65 to 70 
— Joshu, Fair to Common . 40 to 25 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 20 to 15 
Kibiso—Neri, to Common . 18 to 12 





Mawata—Good to Best " 
ible Waste Silk to 16th May, 1884 :— 











Export 
SEASON 1883-1884. 1882-1883, 1881-1882, 
Picus —Picuts. si 
Waste Silk 20,84 20,630 
Pierced Cocoons 2,201 320r 
22,985 23,831 





Exchange.—Quotations are reported as being 
irregular, some Bankers offering 3/9 for “ Bank” 
others offering to do ‘ Private” at same price. 





at present listen to the low range of prices which 


buyers talk about, 
aby GOC 


Digitiz 





gle 


Rates are about as follows:—Lonpox, 4m/s., 


foots up to the large figure of 12,390 piculs, against 
12,700 piculs at the same period last year. Prices 
are now about the same as they were in 1883 at 
the same date, although at the close the Market 
is weak, and it would be safe to say that the pre- 
sent quotations are a little lower than last season's 
at the same time. On the whole, we now consider 
the crop about equal to last season's at the same 
quotations. The general character for the class 
of Teas grading Choice and Choicest (in our judg- 
ment) is not so good in leaf as the preceding year, 
as some parcels show carelessness in their mani- 
pulation. The cup quality may be considered 
good. Fine and Finest are the best Tea yet pro- 
duced for its value. The drawings and make are 
all entirely satisfactory for these grades of Teas. 
There have been several parcels of Tea purchased 
during the week as low as 22] to 23 dollars of satis- 
factory liquor, but very undesirable in hand. ‘The 
cargo of the Pacific Mail steamship City of Rio de 
Faneiro, which sailed for San Francisco on the 
morning of 16th inst., took 898,311 Ibs. of Tea, which 
is distributed as follows :—410,351 Ibs., for New 
York; 337,722 Ibs. for Chicago; 15,158 lbs., for 
Saint Paul ; 9,276 lbs., for Detroit; 58,787 lbs., for 
California; and 67,012 lbs., for the Canadian 
Market. The following is a list of various grades 
of Teas settled in Yokohama during the week :— 
Good Medium, 1,275 piculs; Fine, 3,515 piculs ; 
Finest, 3,330 piculs; Choice, gos piculs; and 
Choicest, 445 piculs, making a total of 9,470 piculs 
settled. Settlements to date are now 12,890 piculs, 
against 11,484 piculs in the previous year. Total 
receipts are 17,105 piculs as compared with 15,1111 
piculs in the preceding year. Estimated Teas in 
in Stock at this port are :—4,200 piculs, against 
3,600 piculs in 1883, The steamships Glenavon 
and Pembrokeshire have been circulated for New 
York, vid Suez Canal, and the usual ports, at 70 and 
65 shillings respectively, with promised despatch by 
the end of this month, and they will be followed 
by the steamships Mosser, Benvenue, and Clay- 
more, with quick despatch for the same destination. 
‘The Market closes weak, and following are the 
quotations now ruling :— 











QUOTATIONS. 
Good Medium . $23 to 24 
Fine 25 to 26 
Finest 23 to 31 
Choice 32 to 37 
Choicest 39 & up'ds, 





EXCHANGE. 

A moderate amount of both Private and Bank 
Bills were placed for the mail and rates have been 
well maintained throughout the week, closing steady 
at the following quotations :— 


Sterling —Bank Bills on demand 
Stetling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight.. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
‘On Paris—Bank sight... 







~ 3S 
39 
‘ok 


3/98 
4.68 














On Paris Private 6 months! sight ue 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... ar 

On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight. ...... 4 °/, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... 23 

On Shanghai—Private To days’ sight 73} 

On New York— Bank Bills on demand ... 90 

Qn New York.— Private godays' sight... oi 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 90 





On San Francisco— Private 30 days’ sight... 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tix PLATE AND SHEET Iron MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon: 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May 1st, 1883. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health for 
all" The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sır SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“ I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create an 
undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies them of 
their virtue. 












SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 





Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds. 
in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 


It acts miraculous! 
arresting and subduing inflammations. 


Mz. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels jn China, published in 1871, says 

- 1 gave some to the 
people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and in consequence, | 
‘milk, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- | 
spooful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and the 
demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining 


— “Thad with me a qnantity of Holloway’s Ointment 


tstock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


May ist, 1883. 





THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. [May 17, 1884. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 
SIM | CLUB HOTEL. 
KEATINGS POWDER. | I. 
KEATINGS POWDER. No; S8: on T 
RILES BUGS; |^THIS ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 
MOTHS, as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 
BEETLES, 


THs POWDER is quite HARMLESS to 

ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- 
stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, 
BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 
other species of insect. 


invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as | 


also ladies for their pet dogs. 
HIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT a 
SALE that it has tempted others to vend 

a so-called article in imitation. The PUBLIC 
are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 
powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING. Sold in Tins only. 















KEATING’S WORM TABLE 
KEATING'S WORM TABLE 
KEATING'S WORM TABLE 
KEATING'S WORM TABLE 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 
MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 
furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for 
INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. 
Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


January 4th, 1884. 2oin. 


TRADE MARK ON 





PERFUMERY, 


Celebrated for nearly a contury past, is of the very best English BB | 
great excellence it bas 





iclnding London, 
‘Vienna, Philadelphia, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 


Sportsmen will find this | 


facfarlane’s Ca 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING 


| santly situated on the Bund facing the Bay, in 
| the central part of the Settlement, close to the 
| Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 
very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 


| The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
| perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 


are of the Best Quatiry obtainable. 
The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 
be obtained on application to the Lessees, 
HEARNE ann BEGUEX. 
Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. 1y. 


O BÀ 


Jo GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 





J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 





May 1st, 1883. 


ings. 








Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 





AND GILDING. 


E TWO SILVER MEDALS AND "FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 
MELBOURNE, 1881, 


4 ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


j| White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
]| Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


B a mont fragran' Perfume distilled from the choicest Exotics 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION 


J| a very refreshing Wash Which stimulates the skin to a healthy 
action and promotes the growth of tho hair, 


ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


‘a powerfol Perfame distilled from the finest flowers. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
| s new and indispensable Toilet acoompsniment, and most 
i refreshing Perfume for the Hanókerchiel. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
god other Speciation and general articles of Perfumery may 
H be obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 
manufacturers 


J- & E. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


tué arcae ot one and tio Goat rata 
i articien of one and tho best quality only. Pu 
fautioned io avoid. counterfeits By observing that exch rk 
fs labelled with the firm's Trade Mark, a " 

P golden Lyre. 








Dec. 2gth, 1883. 


& E ATKINSON manufacture É 





20 ins. 
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FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 
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